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Suddenly, I’m Welcome! 


“Unless you've had my experi- 
ence,” says this mother, “you can’t 
realize what it means to ring a 
doorbell, and know a warm wel- 
come awaits you. 


“Since I got my Sonotone, the 
world is a new and wonderful 
“ewer People no longer seem aloof, 

ut friendly and interested in me. 
They're glad to see me. What a joy 
to talk with everyone casually, to 
hear once more without a strain! 


“That day I got my Sonotone was 


took a personal interest in my 
needs, then fitted me with an in- 
strument exactly right for me. It 
was so light and tiny I could even 
wear it hidden in my hair! And he 
showed me all about using it. How 
can I ever thank your “Mr. Hear- 
ing’ enough?” 

*“Mr. Hearing” in this true reha- 
bilitation report is only one of 
Sonotone’s 800 trained technicians. 
The one nearest you will be glad 
to help you find the hearing aid 


“Mr. Hearing”* is ready 
_ to help you , 


the luckiest of my life. Your cour- 
teous and skillful representative 


SONOTONE. 


“A Lifetime Program for Better Hearing” 


best suited to ae and help you 
return to a useful, happy life. 
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auditory training 
The Model 280-A 


A new instrument incorporating traditional Grason-Stadler quality 
construction and featuring compression amplification. It is de- 
signed to offer the utmost in simplicity of operation, portability 
and low cost. In addition to a monitor loudspeaker six outlets can 
be connected simultaneously, each with its own volume control. 


grason-stadler company e@ 15 winthrop street @ west concord © mass. 
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arren COMPRESSION 


GATED COMPRESSION* /b / 


i For Deeper Penetration 
Better Retention 

... creates new 
a and better sound patterns 


T-2 Way to Teach Speech 
WARREN 
Custom-built WARREN GATED COMPRESSION AMPLIFICATION 
ge units represent a significant advance in the field of aural train- 
r ing. Nerve fatigue and irritation have been reduced almost to 

the vanishing point, in order to increase the interest span of 
the child. Instead of tension, the student now relaxes. Under- 
standing and interpretation become keen and learning pro- 
Serves Any Size Class ceeds at an accelerated rate. Little wonder that WARREN’s 
“ Gated Compression Amplification units are first choice — in 

the home as well as the nation’s leading schools for exceptional 
children. A short demonstration will convince you that they 


WARREN ffi irr COMPLETE CLASSROOM AND HOME ACCESSORIES 
Custom-built 


Portable ¢ Microphones * Microphone stands 
* Ceiling and wall booms * Head phones 
¢ Binaural control boxes * Microphone control boxes 
¢ Cables and connectors Cartridges and needles 
For Use in the | 
Home and for WRITE FOR BROCHURES ON INDIVIDUAL UNITS 
OR NEW ACCESSORY CATALOG 


as they hear. 
WARREN so shall 
Desk Model they speak 


THERAPEUTIC | 
FURNITURE 


~ 
\ g / 
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a 0-659-777 “1247-49 W. BELMONT AVE. + CHICAGO 13, ILL. 


NOW! An eyeglass hearing aid 
that can be worn IO different ways ! 


Not a single-use novelty or advertising ““come-on,” 
but ten Zenith Quality hearing aids in one! 


Each person above is wearing a Zenith “Crest” in a different way! 


Now! Here it is! A genuine, 
full-powered Zenith Quality 
eyeglass hearing aid that 
you can wear any number 
of other ways, too, with 
glasses or without! The 
most versatile, convenient 
and practical hearing aid 
ever developed! 


Any way you wear it, the 
new 4-transistor Zenith 
“Crest” reflects the thirty- 
seven years of electronic 
leadership which have made 
Zenith Quality possible. 

See, hear, prove the 
Zenith “Crest” today! Also 
the other superb new 4- and 
5-transistor Zenith hearing 
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aids, priced as low as $50, 
with 10-Day Money-Back 1. Conventional hear- 
Guarantee, 1-Year War- ing aid. 2. Eyeglass 


ranty, 5-Year Service Plan. aid. 3. Tie pin. 4. In 
the hair. 5. Scarf pin. 


Find the nearest Zenith 6. Pendant. 7. Lapel 
Hearing Aid Dealer in your microphone. 8. Head- 


classified phone directory. 


Or mail coupon for free 10. On tie clasp. 
booklet and dealer list. 
Lenses and professional services in connection with the eyeglass 


feature are available only through your ophthalmologist, optome- 


Zenith Radio Corporation 
UALITY 


Hearing Aid Division, Dept. 42T 
5801 Dickens Ave., Chicago 39, III. 

Qa 
HEARING AIDS 


Mail facts on new Zenith “Crest.” 
By the Makers 


of America’s Finest 
TV and Radio Sets 


NAME 
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The CLARKE SCHOOL FOR THE DEAF 


NORTHAMPTON, MASSACHUSETTS 


ESTABLISHED IN 1867 


Graduation Day 


Oral Educational Program 


‘» An endowed school for deaf boys and girls, Clarke School has employed the Oral Method 
exclusively since its establishment in 1867. Residual hearing is worked with continuously 
from admission to graduation. Pupils are admitted at four and a half years of age and 
progress through the Lower, Middle and Upper schools. The course of instruction is 
planned to fit pupils for high school work with hearing children. The 150 pupils enrolled 
this year are taught by a faculty of 32 members. 

There are fifteen buildings on a twenty-acre campus located within the city of Northamp. 
ton in the foothills of the Berkshires overlooking the Connecticut River Valley. Pupils are 
grouped aceording to age and educational progress in five carefully supervised homes. 
Teachers live and take their meals with the pupils. A central school building accommo 

. dates the classrooms, offices, and the three divisions of the research department. Each of 
the 23 classrooms is sound treated and equipped with a modern compression-type group 
hearing aid. 

Teacher Education Department 

Graduates holding a degree from a four year accredited college or university may 
apply for either the one year or the two year teacher education course. The one year course 
of 30 semester hours work qualifies one as an oral teacher of the deaf. The two year 
course leads to a Master’s Degree from Smith College or the University of Massachusetts. 
Practice teaching requirements necessitate a limited enrollment. 


Professional Materials 


Formation and Development of ee English Sounds _ Price plus postage 
by Caroline A. Yale $ 1.00 each 
Trips and Treats 
by Mary E. Numbers and Margaret Kennedy $ 1.50 each 
Language Book I 
by Mary E. Numbers $ 1.50 each 
Consonant, Vowel, and Drill Charts ‘(9 charts) 
Consonant Chart or Vowel Chart separately 
Story Charts for Class Work with Young Children 
Series I Four charts of 12 stories each 
Series III Myths (12 myths 
For further information address 
George T. Pratt, Principal 
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I was welcomed home today... 


HOUSE has a sound of life! It’s dinner 
A plates cfffttering . . . children squealing in 
their baths . . . a dog barking. I'd forgotten 
how these sounds greet you at the gate... 
welcome you home. 

When you lose your hearing, as I did a few 
years ago, you don’t lose it in a minute or a 
day. It’s a missed word . . . then a lost phrase. 
By the time you don’t hear the whir of the 
refrigerator or the flap of clothes on the line, 
you’ve grown used to living in a world of silence. 

Perhaps that’s the reason I never thought 
seriously about a hearing aid. I guessed what 
people said and most of the time I guessed 
right. I pieced conversations together. What I 
heard wrong or missed, I shrugged off. 

What happened? I guessed wrong once too 
often! During a business meeting the other 
day, I said the wrong thing because I heard 
wrong. The sale I lost didn’t shock me into 
reality . . but the. look on my partner's face 
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did! It was a look I’d seen on my wife’s face 
... my ghildren’s. 

That Was the day I went to see a hearing- 
aid dealer. He showed me hearing aids so small 
they fit under a necktie — unnoticed! ; 

It wasn’t easy to wear a hearing aid. I felt 

conspicuous. If you've just put on new glasses 
you know the feeling. But that feeling has 
passed — and, with it, a world of silence and 
loneliness has faded away! 
This letter reflects the experiences of many thou- 
sands of progressive men and women. If you are 
hard of hearing, get professional advice without. 
delay. There are competent physicians and highly: 
trained hearing-aid dealers in your neighborhood, 
anxious and able to help you. 


NATIONAL CARBON COMPANY 
Manufacturer of 
“Eveready”’ hearing-aid batteries 


A Division of Union Carbide and Carben Corporation 
= 30 East 42nd Street, New York 17, N. Y. 


The term “EVEREADY” is a registered trade-mark 
of Union Carbide and Carbon Corporation 


THE VOLTA BUREAU 


THE ALEXANDER GRAHAM BELL ASSOCI- 
ATION FOR THE DEAF welcomes to its mem- 
bership all who are interested in improving the 
education of the deaf and the hard of hearing, 
their ability to communicate with those who 
hear normally, and their adjustment to life in 
the hearing world. Its membership fee ($5 a 
year—$100 for life) includes a subscription to 
The Volta Review. Those wishing to lend addi- 
tional support to the work of the Association 
may become sustaining members for a fee of 
$10 per year. 


THE VOLTA BUREAU, headquarters of the 
Association, is an information center about deaf- 
ness, founded by Alexander Graham Bell in 
1887. Its library on deafness and speech is prob- 
ably the largest in the world, containing books 
in twenty or more languages. 


ALEXANDER GRAHAM BELL 


Officers, Boards 


ALEXANDER GRAHAM BELL 


OFFICERS 


CLARENCE D. O'CONNOR 
President 

S. RicHARD SILVERMAN 
First Vice President 

Epwarp M. TwItMYER 
Second Vice President 

Mrs. Littan GRosvENOR COVILLE 
Secretary 

F. Hoskinson 
Treasurer 


HONORARY BOARD 
Mrs. Catvin 
Honorary President 
GILBERT GROSVENOR 
National Geographic Society 
Honorary Vice President 
Mrs. IsABEL VALLE BROOKINGS 
Washington, D. C 
Haroip Hitz Burton 
Justice of the U. S&. 
Supreme Court 
Harotp C. Case 
President, Boston University 
Leonarp M. ELsTap 
President, Gallaudet Coilege 
Mrs. IRENE R. 
Unive ty h 
England 
Mrs. MARIAN BELL FAIRCHILD 
Coconut Grove, 
Mrs. Erste Bett GROSVENOR 
Washington, D. 
Joun EpGar Hoover 
Chief, Federal Bureau of 
Investigation 
HELEN KELLER 
Author, Lecturer, Worker for 
the Blind and —_ 
James D. ZELLER 
Crean Jellerbach 
Corporation 


BOARD OF DIRECTORS 
1953-1956 


Joun YALE CROUTER 
Supt., Rhode Island School 
For the Deaf 

Jerome F. DONOVAN 
Weston, Conn. 

June MILLER 
Dir., Dept. of Hearing and 
Speech, Univ. of Kansas 
Medical Center 

CLareNceE D. O’CoNNoR 
Supt., Lexington School 
for the Deaf 

Grorce T. Pratr 
Prin., Clarke School 
for the Deaf 

Joun STEINBERG 


Mrs. LittAn Grosvenor COvILLE 
New York City 


ASSOCIATION 


HELEN Scnick LANE 
Prin., Central Institute 
for the Deaf 


Mary E. NuMBERS 
Clarke School for 
the Deaf 


Mrs. Spencer TRACY 
President, John Tracy Clinic 


Atice A. KENT 
East Cleveland, Ohio 


S. RicHARD SILVERMAN 
Director, Central Institute 
for the Deaf 


1955-1958 


SAM B. Craic 
Supt., Western Pennsylvania 
School for the Deaf 


WILuiAM G. Harpy 
Dir., Hearing and Speech 
Center, Hopkins 
Hospita 


NATHAN P. 
Prin., Horace Mann 
School for the Deaf 


F. Hoskinson 
Asst. Treasurer, National 
Geographic Society 


KEASTER 
Chief Audiologist, Children’s 
Hospital Society of Los Angeles 


“Epwarp M. TwIitMYER 
Headmaster, Pennsylvania 
School for the Deaf 


AUXILIARY BOARD 


Institute 
City, M ae. 


Mrs. Georce BELL 
Washington, D. C. 


H. LATHAM BREUNIG 
Indianapolis, Ind. 


GALLO 
(N.Y.) 
ool for the Deaf 


Mivprep GROHT 
Prin., Lexington School 
for the Deaf 


HARRELL 
Director, Tucker-Maxon Oral 
School, Portland, Ore. 


Mrs. Eunice L. HEINRICHS 
Prin., Alexander Graham 
School, Cleveland 


Ropert E. KINGER 
New York Public Library, 
New York City 
Mrs. Georce G. LAMB 
ton, Ill 


Ricnarp S. T. 
Washington, D. C. 


Bell 
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and Committees 


FOR THE DEAF 


Heimer R. MYKLEBUST 
Dir., Institute for 
Disorders in Children, North- 
western University 

Josermine B. 
Washington, D. C. 

Mrs. Zach Toms 
New York City 


J. Wricut, Jr., M.D. 
Indianapolis, Ind. 


ADVISORY BOARD 


Marna E. Bruun 
Boston, Mass. 


Franx M. Driccs 
Los Angeles, Calif. 

A. C. MANNING 
Ligonier, Penna. 

Mrs. HARRIET MONTAGUE 
John Tracy Clinic 

Ciara E, NEWLEE 
Chicago, Iil. 

Mrs. H. T. Pooxe 
Knoxville, Tenn. 


A. WINDING 
Elmira, N. Y. 


STAFF 
Avice DUNLAP 
Executive Secretary 


Minnie M. 
Assistant Executive Secretary 


EXECUTIVE COMMITTEE 
§. RicHarp SILVERMAN, Chairman 
Mrs. LitiAN GrosvENOR COVILLE 
Jerome F. DONOVAN 
Sam B. Craic 
Joun YALE CROUTER 
F. Hoskinson 
HeLen Scuicx LANE 
Ciarence D. O'Connor 
Grorce T. Pratr 
Epwarp M. TWwitMYER 


EDITORIAL ADVISORY 
COMMITTEE 
GENEVIEVE DRENNEN 
Mitprep A. Grout 


June MILLER 
Marian A. Quick 


FINANCE COMMITTEE 
JEROME F. DONOVAN 
Hicveary F. Hoskinson 
T. MARSH 
Epwarp M. TWItMYER 
CHaries A. WINDING 
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Summer Meeting Banquet Speaker 


Teaching Aphasic Children. By Mildred A. McGinnis, 
Frank R. Kleffner and Robert Goldstein _ waite 


The Older Deaf Child. By Eleanor Folckemer 


A Deaf Child Does Think. By Arthur B. Simon 


Presentation of Visual Aids Materials to the Upper 
Grades. By Dorothy G. Kraft 


A Mother Writes—An Otologist Replies 


Songs for the Primary Grades. By Meredith Jane 
Smith 


Wanted: A Program for the Adult Deaf. By Arthur B. 
Simon 


Book Notes and Reviews .... 


Want Ads 


The Parents Talk It Over with Harriet Montague —_. 


Deaf Students Help the Blind 


Leisure Reading for Deaf Children. By Patricia Blair 
Cory 


The Volta Review is not published during July and 
August. The next issue will appear in September 
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Dr. Frank C. Baxter 


NOTED teacher, lecturer and _ televi- 

sion personality, Dr. Frank C. Bax- 
ter, will be the speaker at the Summer 
Meeting banquet of the Alexander Graham 
Bell Association for the Deaf. The ban- 
quet will be held on June 21 at the Hotel 
Statler, Los Angeles. 

Dr. Baxter, professor of English at the 
University of Southern California and an 
authority on Shakespeare, received nation- 
wide recognition when he appeared on the 
popular program “Shakespeare on TV” 
which was seen on 12 educational stations. 
Later, on “Now and Then,” he read and 
discussed the world’s great literature over 
a coast-to-coast network each Sunday. 

Dr. Baxter has an extensive and out- 
standing academic background. His un- 
dergraduate work was done at the Uni- 
versity of Pennsylvania (summa cum laude 
and prizeman, 1923) where he also re- 
ceived his M.A. His doctorate is from 
the University of Cambridge, England, 
where he was a member of Trinity Col- 
lege. He was formerly on the faculties 
of the University of Pennsylvania, Swarth- 
more College and the University of Cali- 
fornia. 

His most recent recognition came in 
June 1955 when he received an honorary 
degree of Doctor of Letters at the com- 
mencement exercises of the University of 
Southern California “in recognition of his 
leadership in the field of literature.” 

The citation accompanying his honorary 
degree read in part: “Long before the ad- 
vent of television, he was known among 
his colleagues as a man of unusual talent 
and among his students as a superlative 
teacher. Today this acclaim is echoed 


Summer Meeting 


Banquet Speaker 


PROFESSOR AND TV PERSONALITY 


across the country wherever there is a 
television set. .. . Two years ago he dem- 
onstrated that his ability to turn a phrase 
from wit to wisdom in the space of a 
hyphen was as effective before a television 
camera as before a class. Since then, he 
has won nearly every award given for 
the best educational program on televi- 
sion.” 


Makes Models and Charts 


Among Dr. Baxter’s hobbies is the mak- 
ing of models and charts to illustrate the 
history of human records and the history 
of the theater. Accounts of two of these 
models, a working model of a printing 
press (about 1500) and another of Shake- 
speare’s Globe Theater, have appeared in 
national magazines. Most of the visual 
materials used on his television programs. 
have been made by this popular university 
professor. 

Dr. Baxter’s two semesters of “Shake- 
speare on TV,” the first college course to 
be taught on television for academic credit 
in Southern California, won 14 national 
and local awards. These include: the 
Sylvania award as the nation’s best local 
educational program; the Ohio State Uni- 
versity award; the DuPont award; the 
llth annual distinguished achievement 
award from TV-Radio Life magazine; the 
annual achievement award from 7V, a 
trade magazine; “Emmys” of the Academy 
of Television Arts and Sciences as the 
best local public service program and for 
Dr. Baxter as the outstanding male per- 
sonality on television in the Los Angeles 
area. 
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Teaching Aphasic Children 


Mivprep A, McGinnis, Frank R. KLEFFNER AND ROBERT GOLDSTEIN 
CENTRAL INSTITUTE FOR THE Dear, St. Louis 


INCE the middle of the 19th century 

the problem of aphasia in children 
has occupied the attention of persons con- 
cerned with disorders of speech and hear- 
ing. Most of the attention in the litera- 
ture has been focused on the recognition 
and description of aphasia. Very little 
has been written about specific procedures 
for educating aphasic children or the re- 
sults of the procedures. 

We shall discuss what we find to be 
characteristic of aphasia in children, the 
principles of the teaching method we use 
with aphasic children, and the results of 
this method. This discussion is based upon 
35 years of experience at Central Institute 
for the Deaf in preparing these children 
to attend regular schools. 


Definition of Aphasia 


Although various writers define the 
term aphasia somewhat differently, they 
appear to agree that the following fea- 
tures set aphasia apart from other dis- 
orders of speech and language: (1) Ap- 
hasia is an impairment of language ca- 
pacity; it involves expression and/or un- 
derstanding of language; and it is the re- 
sult of some defect of the central nervous 
system. (2) Aphasia is not the result of a 
defect in peripheral speech mechanism; 
defect in ear or auditory nerve; defect in 
general intelligence; or severe emotional 
disturbance. 

Aphasia, therefore, may be regarded as 
fan inability to express and/or to under- 
stand language symbols, and it is the re- 
sult of some defect in the central nervous 
system rather than the result of a defect in 
the peripheral speech mechanism, ear or 
auditory nerve, defect in general intelli- 

1 Bangs, J. L., “A Comprehensive Historical Sur- 
vey of Concepts Regarding Congenital Language 


Disabilities.” Unpublished doctoral dissertation, State 
University of Iowa, Iowa City, 1948. 


The authors of this article are members of the 
staff at Central Institute for the Deaf, St. Louis. 
They also teach in the Institute’s Teacher Training 
College, and hold assistant professorships at Wash- 
ington University, St. Louis. 
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gence, or severe emotional disturbance. 
When we refer to aphasia in children, we 
imply all of the above features. 

We wish to emphasize, however, that 
evidence of a pathological condition in 
the central nervous system is not essential 
to our own classification of a child as 
aphasic. We base our classification on the 
child’s observable hearing, language and 
intelligence. Also, although we believe 
that aphasia is not the result of a defect 
in the peripheral speech mechanism, ear or 
auditory nerve, of a defect in general in- 
telligence, or of severe emotional disturb- 
ance, we have found that one or more of 
these problems may accempany aphasia. 


Classification 


A convenient way of classifying aphasic 
disturbances” is to separate them into two 
categories: the primarily expressive or 
motor aphasias, and the primarily recep- 
tive or sensory aphasias. The complexity 
of language behavior is such that when 
one aspect of language is impaired or fails 
to develop, other aspects of language may 
be deficient. The child with receptive 
aphasia, for example, has not developed 
understanding of language and as a con- 
sequence he does not use speech. 

Our classification of a given case as 
expressive aphasia or receptive aphasia, 
depends upon whether we consider the 
impairment in expression or in receptior 
of language to be the predominant handi- 
cap. We classify a particular child as 
mixed receptive and expressive aphasic 
only when he presents the learning prob- 
lems related to both receptive and expres- 
sive aphasia. 


Characteristics 


In the following discussion, only those 
symptoms that are sufficiently common to 
be useful in identifying and classifying 
children with aphasia are presented. The 


and McBride, Katherine E., 


2 Weisenburg, T. 
e Commonwealth Fund, 1935. 


Aphasia. New York: 
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Dr. Frank C. Baxter 


NOTED teacher, lecturer and _ televi- 

sion personality, Dr. Frank C. Bax- 
ter, will be the speaker at the Summer 
Meeting banquet of the Alexander Graham 
Bell Association for the Deaf. The ban- 
quet will be held on June 21 at the Hotel 
Statler, Los Angeles. 

Dr. Baxter, professor of English at the 
University of Southern California and an 
authority on Shakespeare, received nation- 
wide recognition when he appeared on the 
popular program “Shakespeare on TV” 
which was seen on 12 educational stations. 
Later, on “Now and Then,” he read and 
discussed the world’s great literature over 
a coast-to-coast network each Sunday. 

Dr. Baxter has an extensive and out- 
standing academic background. His un- 
dergraduate work was done at the Uni- 
versity of Pennsylvania (summa cum laude 
and prizeman, 1923) where he also re- 
ceived his M.A. His doctorate is from 
the University of Cambridge, England, 
where he was a member of Trinity Col- 
lege. He was formerly on the faculties 
of the University of Pennsylvania, Swarth- 
more College and the University of Cali- 
fornia. 

His most recent recognition came in 
June 1955 when he received an honorary 
degree of Doctor of Letters at the com- 
mencement exercises of the University of 
Southern California “in recognition of his 
leadership in the field of literature.” 

The citation accompanying his honorary 
degree read in part: “Long before the ad- 
vent of television, he was known among 
his colleagues as a man of unusual talent 
and among his students as a superlative 
teacher. Today this acclaim is echoed 
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PROFESSOR AND TV PERSONALITY 


Banquet Speaker 


across the country wherever there is a 
television set... . Two years ago he dem- 
onstrated that his ability to turn a phrase 
from wit to wisdom in the space of a 
hyphen was as effective before a television 
camera as before a class. Since then, he 
has won nearly every award given for 
the best educational program on televi- 
sion.” 


Makes Models and Charts 


Among Dr. Baxter’s hobbies is the mak- 
ing of models and charts to illustrate the 
history of human records and the history 
of the theater. Accounts of two of these 
models, a working model of a printing 
press (about 1500) and another of Shake- 
speare’s Globe Theater, have appeared in 
national magazines. Most of the visual 
materials used on his television programs. 
have been made by this popular university 
professor. 

Dr. Baxter’s two semesters of “Shake- 
speare on TV,” the first college course to 
be taught on television for academic credit 
in Southern California, won 14 national 
and local awards. These include: the 
Sylvania award as the nation’s best local 
educational program; the Ohio State Uni- 
versity award; the DuPont award; the 
llth annual distinguished achievement 
award from TV-Radio Life magazine; the 
annual achievement award from 7V, a 
trade magazine; “Emmys” of the Academy 
of Television Arts and Sciences as the 
best local public service program and for 
Dr. Baxter as the outstanding male per- 
sonality on television in the Los Angeles 
area. 
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Teaching Aphasic Children 


Mitprep A, McGinnis, FranK R. KLEFFNER AND ROBERT GOLDSTEIN 
CENTRAL INSTITUTE FOR THE Dear, St. Louis 


INCE the middle of the 19th century 

the problem of aphasia in children 
has occupied the attention of persons con- 
cerned with disorders of speech and hear- 
ing.!_ Most of the attention in the litera- 
ture has been focused on the recognition 
and description of aphasia. Very little 
has been written about specific procedures 
for educating aphasic children or the re- 
sults of the procedures. 

We shall discuss what we find to be 
characteristic of aphasia in children, the 
principles of the teaching method we use 
with aphasic children, and the results of 
this method. This discussion is based upon 
35 years of experience at Central Institute 
for the Deaf in preparing these children 
to attend regular schools. 


Definition of Aphasia 


Although various writers define the 
term aphasia somewhat differently, they 
appear to agree that the following fea- 
tures set aphasia apart from other dis- 
orders of speech and language: (1) Ap- 
hasia is an impairment of language ca- 
pacity; it involves expression and/or un- 
derstanding of language; and it is the re- 
sult of some defect of the central nervous 
system. (2) Aphasia is not the result of a 
defect in peripheral speech mechanism; 
defect in ear or auditory nerve; defect in 
general intelligence; or severe emotional 
disturbance. 

Aphasia, therefore, may be regarded as 
an inability to express and/or to under- 
stand language symbols, and it is the re- 
sult of some defect in the central nervous 
system. rather than the result of a defect in 
the peripheral speech mechanism, ear or 
auditory nerve, defect in general intelli- 

1 Bangs, J. L., “A Comprehensive Historical Sur- 
vey of Concepts Regarding Congenital Language 


Disabilities.” Unpublished doctoral dissertation, State 
University of Iowa, Iowa City, 1948. 


The authors of this article are members of the 
staff at Central Institute for the Deaf, St. Louis. 
They also teach in the Institute’s Teacher Training 
College, and hold assistant professorships at Wash- 
ington University, St. Louis. 
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gence, or severe emotional disturbance. 
When we refer to aphasia in children, we 
imply all of the above features. 

We wish to emphasize, however, that 
evidence of a pathological condition in 
the central nervous system is not essential 
to our own classification of a child as 
aphasic. We base our classification on the 
child’s observable hearing, language and 
intelligence. Also, although we _ believe 


that aphasia is not the result of a defect 
in the peripheral speech mechanism, ear or 
auditory nerve, of a defect in general in- 
telligence, or of severe emotional disturb- 
ance, we have found that one or more of 
these problems may accompany aphasia. 


Classification 


A convenient way of classifying aphasic 
disturbances” is to separate them into two 
categories: the primarily expressive or 
motor aphasias, and the primarily recep- 
tive or sensory aphasias. The complexity 
of language behavior is such that when 
one aspect of language is impaired or fails 
to develop, other aspects of language may 
be deficient. The child with receptive 
aphasia, for example, has not developed 
understanding of language and as a con- 
sequence he does not use speech. 

Our classification of a given case as 
expressive aphasia or receptive aphasia, 
depends upon whether we consider the 
impairment in expression or in receptior 
of language to be the predominant handi- 
cap. We classify a particular child as 
mixed receptive and expressive aphasic 
only when he presents the learning prob- 
lems related to both receptive and expres- 
sive aphasia. 


Characteristics 


In the following discussion, only those 
symptoms that are sufficiently common to 
be useful in identifying and classifying 
children with aphasia are presented. The 


and McBride, Katherine E., 


2 Weisenburg, T. 
e Commonwealth Fund, 19385. 


Aphasia. New York: 
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symptoms that we have found to be most 
significant involve the child’s auditory, 
linguistic and intellectual behavior. Of 
course, information concerning medical 
and birth history, general behavior, parent- 
child relationships, etc., is also significant. 
Our experience has been, however, that 
we must ultimately determine how we 
shall proceed with the child’s education on 
the basis of his hearing, language and in- 
telligence. 


Expressive or Motor Aphasia 


In its clearest form expressive aphasia 
is characterized by: (1) Lack of expres- 
sive speech; (2) Adequate understanding 
of speech; (3) Pattern(s) of vocalization; 
(4) Partial or complete inability to imitate 
(a) actions or positions of the tongue, lip 
and jaw; (b) sounds and words; (5) 
Adequate control of muscles used in speech 
for other acts such as chewing or swallow- 
ing; (6) Adequate hearing; (7) Adequate 
intelligence. 


Speech and Understanding 


The understanding of speech is usually 
comparable to that of the normally speak- 


ing child of the same age and intelligence. 
There may be considerable vocalization 
but there is no use of speech. This dis- 
tinguishes expressive aphasia from the 
severe articulatory defect in which there is 
expressive language that is unintelligible 
only because of the poor articulation. 
Children with less severe expressive apha- 
sia may be able to express poorly three 
or four words or possibly a phrase or two. 
Vocalization 

The vocalizations of children with ex- 
pressive aphasia are usually characterized 
by pattern(s) of sounds repeated over and 
over. In the speech of one child, for 
example, the pattern “meefie weefie” con- 
stantly recurred in any attempt at verbal 
expression; in another case the pattern 
was limited to “uh uh uh.” Facial ex- 
pression, voice quality, volume and in- 
flection usually vary appropriately with 
what the child is attempting to express. 
The child usually relies on gestures to con- 
vey meanings. 

Imitation 

Children who are severely affected may 
be unable to imitate or reproduce actions 
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or positions of the tongue, lips and jaw; 
or sounds produced by the examiner. Chil- 
dren less severely affected may be able to 
imitate, though poorly, actions or positions 
of the tongue, lips and jaw, or even sounds, 
but are usually unable to reproduce se- 
quences of sounds accurately. 


Receptive or S y Aph 


In its clearest form receptive aphasia 
is characterized by: (1) Lack of under- 
standing of speech; (2) Lack of expres- 
sive speech; (3) Adequate control of mus- 
cles used in speech for other acts such as 
chewing or swallowing; (4) Discrepancy 
between ability to hear and ability to un- 
derstand spoken language; (5) Discrepan- 
cy between intellectual ability and ability 
to understand spoken language. 


Language Understanding and Expression 


Among all cases of receptive aphasia 
the common symptoms are deficiency in 
speech and deficiency in understanding of 
speech. The child’s parents are usually 
primarily concerned with his lack of speech 
and apparent hearing difficulty. 

Children with receptive aphasia may 
have some expressive vocalization. The 
vocalizations may vary considerably in 
amount and kind, Our experience has led 
us to classify these vocalizations into four 
categories: 

1. There may be very little or no vocal- 
ization, 

2. There may be jabber or chatter. 
This vocalization has considerable inflec- 
tion, and is usually accompanied by facial 
expressions and by gestures. We have 
called this vocalization scribble speech be- 
cause it seems similar to the scribbling a 
child does in attempting to imitate the 
writing of an adult when that writing has 
no meaning for him. 

3. There is vocalization which is gen- 
erally called echolalia. That is, the child 
parrots or echoes the speech he hears, but 
without any apparent understanding of 
that speech. 

4. There may be appropriate use of a 
limited number of words or phrases. Un- 
derstanding is limited to those words or 
phrases. Frequently the child may not 
understand even those words or phrases 
when they are spoken to him. 
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Hearing 


It can usually be determined that there 
is enough hearing to eliminate hearing 
loss as a sufficient cause of a child’s in- 
ability to understand spoken language. 
Some aphasic children demonstrate ade- 
quate hearing through various formal 
auditory tests. Usually, however, these 
children are difficult to test by convention- 
al procedures. Thus, judgments of hear- 
ing may have to be made on the basis of 
careful observations of a child’s response 
to sound throughout the entire examina- 
tion, including informal as well as formal 
testing of various phases of his behavior. 


Intelligence 


It is usually possible to assess mental 
capacity by means of nonverbal tests, at 
least well enough to establish or to elimi- 
nate mental deficiency as a sufficient cause 
of the language deficiency. Occasionally, 
however, it is impossible to secure suffi- 
cient cooperation from the child on these 
tests to secure any valid scores. In such 
cases, initial judgment of intelligence must 
be made on the basis of observations of 


the child’s behavior. 


Training in Speech and Language 

The educational objective in the pro- 
gram for aphasic children at Central In- 
stitute for the Deaf is to prepare the 
children for entrance into regular schools 
as near the appropriate age and grade 
level as possible. Although the emphasis 
is on the development of speech and lan- 
guage, the over-all program provides for 
teaching academic subjects as well. 

In our program the teaching of speech 
and language, and the teaching of aca- 
demic subjects, are not separate activities. 
As soon as we feel that the children have 
learned sufficient speech and language, we 
integrate teaching of academic subjects 
with continued training in speech and 
language. In our school the person who 
teaches the children academic subjects is 
the same person who teaches them speech 
and language. 

That portion of our program which 
deals with speech and language proceeds 
from the teaching of individual sounds, 
to the combining of these sounds into 
words, and the words. into-more complex 
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language, We shall limit our discussion 
to the part of our program which precedes 
the teaching of advanced language. The 
procedures we shall discuss are essenti- 
ally the same for all three types of aphasic 
children: receptive, expressive, or mixed 
receptive and expressive. 

Because the primary difficulty of the 
aphasic child is his inability to produce 
and/or to understand language, education 
of the aphasic child must be directed to- 
ward development of language. We teach 
the child skill in the use of the tools of 
communication. Development of this skill 
makes it possible for him to learn to ex- 
press in proper language whatever ideas 
he has, and to learn to understand the 
language messages he receives. 

The major principles of the “Associa- 
tion Method’*® for teaching aphasic chil- 
dren involve: 

1. A phonetic or elemental approach to 
learning words. 

2. Emphasis on precise articulatory 
position for each sound. 

3. Careful association of each articu- 
latory position and sound with the ap- 
propriate letter-symbol(s) of cursive script. 

4. Use of expression as the foundation 
or starting point in building language. 

5. Systematic sensory-motor association. 


Phonetic or Elemental Approach 


The basic units which we use in build- 
ing words are individual sounds. We use 
the Northampton-Yale designation of the 
sounds. The child is taught to produce 
each sound and to associate it with the 
written letter-symbol for the sound. 


Emphasis on Articulation 

The sounds are taught one at a time and 
precise articulatory production is required. 
Each sound must be produced in precisely 
the same manner each time it is produced. 
Before the child combines the individual 
sounds into a connected articulation of a 
complete word, he says each sound in the 
word separately. He must produce the 
individual sounds of the word in the 

8 McGinnis, Mildred A., “‘The Association Method 
for Diagnosis and Treatment of Congenital Aphasia.” 
Unpublished master’s dissertation, Washington Uni- 
versity, St. Louis, 1939. 

# Yale, Carolina A., Formation and Development 


of Elementary English Sounds. Northampton, Mass.: 
Clarke School for the Deaf, 1938. 
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proper order until he is certain of their 
sequence. Because initially he breaks up 
all words into individual sounds, the 
aphasic child may have rather stilted, 
abrupt articulation for some time. 


Smoothed articulation is not encour- 
aged until it can be’ negotiated without 
loss of accuracy. This procedure tends to 
maintain articulatory correctness even 
when the speech acquires normal cadence. 


Use of Cursive Script 


We use cursive script rather than manu- 
script or printing in our teaching. First 
of all, cursive script emphasizes the con- 
tinuity and grouping of the letters (and 
sounds) into words. Secondly, those who 
print rather than write are the exception. 
We have found that children taught to 
read cursive symbols have had little or no 
difficulty in making the transition from 
reading cursive script to reading printed 
letters. 


Expression as a Starting Point 


We begin the child’s formal training by 
teaching him to produce individual sounds. 
We then teach him to produce sequences 
of sounds which make up words. For the 
child with receptive aphasia, production 
of words precedes any attempt to establish 
recognition of the meanings of words. 
Myklebust® has suggested that language 
for the aphasic child should be developed 
in the same sequence in which the normal 
child develops language, that is, that “in- 
ner language” be developed first, then re- 
ceptive language, and finally expressive 
language. We do not expect the child 
with receptive aphasia to understand any 
word until he has first produced that word 
himself. That is, he is not expected to 
read with meaning, to lipread, or to un- 
derstand auditorily any word until he has 
first articulated the word. 


Systematic Sensory-Motor Association 


The Association Method is based upon 
systematic association of motor skills and 
sensory capacities. This is best illustrated 
by the seven steps used in teaching nouns 
which requires the child: 


1. To produce in sequence from the 


5 Myklebust, H. R., ‘Training Aphasic Children.” 
Volta Review: April 1955, p. 152. 


written form the sounds composing a 
noun, 

2. To match the picture of the object 
represented by this word to the written 
form of the word. 

3. To copy the word and to articulate 
each sound as he writes the letter(s) for it. 

4. To repeat the word aloud after watch- 
ing the teacher say it and to match the 
object or picture to the written form of 
the word. (While the child watches, the 
teacher articulates the word aloud, first 
broken into a sequence of separate sounds, 
then smoothed into the word unit. The 
child articulates the word in the same 
manner. Then he identifies the picture or 
object named by the word and says the 
word again, both broken and smoothed. 
Finally, he identifies the written form of 
the word and again says the word broken 
and smoothed.) 

5. To say the name of the object from 
memory. (The teacher presents pictures 
representing nouns already taught, and 
the child must say the name of the object 
without the aid of lipreading, auditory 
pattern, or written form.) 

6. To write the word for the object 
from memory, articulating each sound as 
he writes the letter(s) for it. 

7. To repeat the word spoken into his 
ear and to match the picture to the written 
form of the word. The procedure here is 
identical to that in Step 4 except that the 
child does not watch the teacher; he re- 
ceives an auditory pattern only. The audi- 
tory step is last in order that the child 
may have as much experience as possible 
with the word before he is called upon to 
recognize it auditorily. 

The specific procedures outlined in these 
seven steps constitute only the initial por- 
tion of the entire program for aphasic 
children. These procedures were listed 
only to illustrate the systematic sensory- 
motor association basic to our program. 
All of the principles that we have men- 
tioned in the preceding sections are ap- 
plied throughout our entire educational 
program, which includes the teaching of 
advanced language and academic subjects. 

We do not wish to give the impression 
that all of the vocabulary and language 
the aphasic child learns must be taught 
in a formal manner. Once the child has 
gained some skill in the use of language, 
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he develops increasing ability to acquire 
new vocabulary and language in an inci- 
dental fashion. 

We approach the aphasic child’s in- 
ability to use speech and language first by 
teaching him simple speech acts and then 
by combining and building these acts into 
more complex expression and understand- 
ing. We feel that this simple-to-complex 
approach has several definite advantages. 


In the beginning it is simpler to hold 
a child’s attention on an individual speech 
sound than on sentences, phrases or even 
words, In learning to produce single 
sounds, the child has a much simpler task 
on which to concentrate. Also, by begin- 
ning with simpler tasks, the aphasic child 
can achieve some early success which is 
important in establishing the attitude and 
motivation essential to continued progress. 

We have also found that we must pro- 
vide the aphasic child with some reference 
which he can use in the retention and re- 
call of language he is being taught. Ac- 
curately established articulatory skill sys- 
tematically associated with written sym- 
bols seems to provide this reference. The 
association of expressive skills (speaking, 
writing) and receptive skills (reading, lip- 
reading, hearing) is built on the initial 
association of articulatory placement and 
letter symbols. 

It should be noted that we stress the 
mechanics of speech more than the ideas 
to be expressed or understood through 
spoken language. Myklebust* has said 
of the child with receptive aphasia that: 
“Because he cannot understand what is 
said to him, he has difficulty in organizing 
and straightening out his daily experi- 
ences; that is, he is delayed in his de- 
velopment of inner language.” He also 
states that aphasic children “cannot grasp 
the true meaning of their surroundings 
and of their experiences.” Our observa- 
tions of the children we have classified as 
receptive aphasic lead us to believe that 
their problem is more an inability to com- 
municate verbally about their daily experi- 
ences than it is a lack of understanding of 
these experiences. For this reason our ap- 
proach to teaching aphasic children empha- 
sizes the development of skill in the use of 
the tools of communication. The develop- 


SIbid., p. 152. 
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ment of such skill enables these children to 
speak about their experiences and to 
interpret the speech of others. 


Results 


Since 1922 more than 400 children have 
been taught in full-time classes for aphasic 
children at Central Institute for the Deaf. 
In the past ten years, 201 children have 
been enrolled in the full-time program. 

Of the 201 children, 60 are currently en- 
rolled in the program. Some of these 
201 children were enrolled on a proba- 
tionary basis because of some doubt of 
their mental capacity to develop language. 
In the past ten years, 26 children were 
referred to schools for retarded children 
when it became evident that mental de- 
ficiency was the principal impediment to 
learning speech and language. Within the 
past ten years, 115 children have pro- 
gressed sufficiently well to continue more 
advanced education in other schools. 

In the absence of adequate objective 
evaluation of our educational program, 
we base our judgment of success on the 
fact that we have been able to place chil- 
dren from our program in schools with 
normally communicating children. : 

In recent years, however, we have ac- 
cumulated one kind of quantitative infor- 
mation in the form of scores from stand- 
ardized educational achievement tests. Tests 
currently used are the American School 
Achievement Tests, R. V. Young and W. 
E. Pratt, Public School Publishing. Co., 
Bloomington, Illinois, 

We have scores on 71 of the 115 chil- 
dren who have progressed on to other 
schools, The 44 children for whom we 
do not have scores were those who, for 
the most part, had progressed rapidly 
enough in our program to have left before 
it was necessary or possible for us to ad- 
minister standardized tests. The average 
grade equivalent at dismissal of the 71 
children for whom we do have scores was 
3.6 and the average educational quotient 
was 78. 

When we consider that the educational 
quotient of 100 is, by definition, the norm, 
an educational quotient of 78 would indi- 
cate significant educational retardation. We 
must, however, take the following factors 
into account when interpreting the average 
educational quotient of our group: (1) We 
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Total Enrollment Past Ten Years —_ 


SUMMARY OF EDUCATIONAL 


PROGRESS 
Number 


Seores 


60 


Children currently enrolled 


Children dismissed 


26 


use of mental deficiency 


115 


Promoted to other schools 


Children not tested __ 


71 


Children tested __. 


Average Scores at Dismissal 


Grade Equivalent 


Educational Quotient 


Average Age at Dismissal 


*Note discussion in text of factors influencing 
this quotient. 


have no scores on those children who 
progressed most rapidly. If the tests we 
used made it possible to determine educa- 
tional achievement for the children who 
went on to other schools early, we would 
undoubtedly have found a smaller dis- 
crepancy between average grade level and 
average chronological age. (2) The chil- 
dren had little or no ability to speak, un- 
derstand speech, to read or to write when 
they began their schooling with us. (3) 
Many of the children did not begin their 
schooling with us until they were past six 
years of age, some not until eight or nine 
years of age. Naturally, for these children 
there is a wider discrepancy between the 
level of educational achievement and 
chronological age than for those children 
who began their schooling with us at 
earlier ages. These older children also 
~ came to us with little or no ability to speak, 
understand speech, read or write. 

The accompanying table summarizes the 
educational progress of the 201 children 


who, during the past ten years, were en- 
rolled in the classroom program for apha- 
sic children at Central Institute for the 
Deaf. 


* * * * * 


The development of language is com- 
plex. There is much that is not known 
about the failure of children to develop the 
ability to communicate through language. 
It is not necessary to wait, however, until 
unequivocal knowledge is available con- 
cerning the nature of the factors underly- 
ing disorders of language in order to pro- 
ceed with appropriate education. 

We have discussed a specific approach 
to teaching speech and language to aphasic 
children. We do not wish to imply that 
this method is the ultimate one, or that it 
cannot evolve into a more suitable ap- 
proach. Nevertheless, it has for many 
years been the basis of a successful pro- 
gram for teaching skills of communication 
to aphasic children. 


The major educational method of re- 
leasing deaf-blind children from the bonds 
which separate them from other children 
is to provide channels of communication, 
which, whenever possible, should be 
through understandable speech. 

This is so important that it is possible 
that a concentration on this goal, to the 
exclusion of almost any other activity 
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THE IMPORTANCE OF COMMUNICATION THROUGH SPEECH 


would be desirable. We have never gone 
to this extreme and probably never will, 
but we know that without good speech 
a deaf-blind child’s chances of integra- 
tion into any group are very slim indeed. 
. . . Speech is the key to both education 
and socialization. . . . Edward J. Water- 


house, The Lantern, Perkins School for 
the Blind, Watertown, Mass. 
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The Older Deaf Child 


ELEANOR FOLCKEMER 


AM the mother of an 18-year-old deaf 

son, Doug. I have also taught deaf babies 
for 15 years. I would like to pass along a 
few ideas from my experiences in these 
years. 

First, the deaf child has to be a little 
more gracious, charming, polite and co- 
operative than his hearing friends in order 
to be accepted. He cannot “get by” quite 
as casually as his hearing friends. He can 
learn much by being taken places where 
he can observe others. 


Teach Respect and Cooperation 


Teach him to respect his teachers. This 
is very important because, as he grows old- 
er, he may find he is the only deaf child 
in a large hearing class. The more appre- 
ciation and cooperation he can give his 
teacher, the greater his reward. 

Parents want their child to be self-suffi- 
cient. The overspoiled, overdependent 
child is not the secure one later in life. 
Give him lots of responsibility. He likes 
it. He has to learn at a very early age that 
he cannot have his way all the time. 

We all want security for our handicapped 
child. If he is guided correctly, this can 
be assured. It cannot be built overnight 
but is begun early based on many of the 
above suggestions. 

Our children are born imitators, and it 
is important for us to set a good example. 
Whether parents know it or not, they are 
under constant scrutiny. The child’s per- 
sonality reflects theirs. The child will mimic 
their every gesture. 

There are many frustrations for the han- 
dicapped child. It is a big task for mothers 
and fathers to help him meet his problems. 
We are inclined to overprotect the handi- 
capped child. Give him affection, but bal- 
ance it with sternness when he does some- 
thing wrong. 

In 1946, at Johns Hopkins Hospital, 
Doug was found to be too deaf to profit 
from an individual hearing aid. He owned 


Mrs. Folch is a teacher of preschool deaf chil- 
dren, East Cleveland School for the Deaf, East Cleve- 


land, Ohio. 
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one but never seemed to get much from its 
use. A test made this month, in Cleveland, 
indicates a loss of 75 decibels at 512 eps, 
and in excess of 90db at 1024 to 8192 eps. 

At three years of age Doug started in an 
oral day school for the deaf which was a 
part of a public school for hearing chil- 
dren. In junior high he took academic 
work in classes for the hearing, but study 
hours were spent with a trained teacher of 
the deaf. Following ninth-grade gradua- 
tion he entered the high school near our 
home. 

Doug has been the only deaf child in his 
class the last three years and he will gradu- 
ate ‘in June from one of our largest high 
schools. His last semester averages were: 
Woodworking “A,” American Government 
“B.” Mechanical Drawing “A,” Art “A.” 
He is doing very well in psychology this 
semester. 


Working After School 


When Doug was 16 years old and a soph- 
omore, he began to plead for a job to 
earn his own money. At that time his 
weekly allowance was five dollars. Some 
of this was banked. His father and I were 
dubious about what might happen to his 
schooling, but after long consideration we 
decided to allow him to apply for an open- 
ing for a steck boy in our neighborhood 
dime store. 

Since then he has worked there, after 
school and on Saturdays, as stock boy, 
sign printer, window decorator and general 
handyman. We feel that it has been an 
invaluable experience. He gained a great 
deal of confidence in communicating with 
others; he learned the importance of do- 
ing a job well; and he learned to cooperate 
with his superior and fellow workers. He 
has saved some of his money, buys his own 
clothes, has his own spending money, and 
even financed his plane fare to Florida 
last vacation. 

We think the transition from this job to 
another will be quite easy. Doug plans to 
be a dental technician or a commercial 
artist. We are seeing that he meets people 
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in both fields and sees the actual work 
being done, in order that he may make his 
own choice. 

Doug has many friends, both deaf and 
hearing. The deaf friends who come to 
the house are all orally trained and have 


either graduated from high school or wili 
soon. They enjoy the same things as their 
hearing friends, particularly driving alone 
to social events. 

We have learned a lot in the past. We 
still have a lot to learn in the future. 


HILDHOOD is but a brief phase in 
our lives. Yet, most of us remember 
it vividly. At least, I can recall much of 
ro early years as if they were only yester- 
ay. 
My First Recollection 

The very first incident I remember took 
place when I was three years old and still 
mute. One afternoon Mother dressed me 
carefully in my blue linen suit. I knew 
something was in the air but I could not 
ask what it was. 

I was too busy examining my suit to 
worry. I was very proud of this suit, 
ruffles and all. We went out into a black 
touring car and I knew now that we were 
going somewhere. 

I could not tell where until we arrived 
at our destination. But as long as my 
trusting hand was in Mother’s, I was not 
afraid. Ultimately, we found ourselves 
at the photographer’s. We were having our 
picture taken. 


Reasoning in Terms of Images 


I could reason then, but only in terms 
of images—not words. I think this way 
very often even now. 

Grief, fright, wonder, happiness, excite- 
ment. I had all these feelings. I recognized 
what they were, even when I could not 
express them in words. 

For example, when Mother first took me 
east to school, we went on the train. Fasci- 
nated, I ran from car to car examining 
everything. I was particularly interested 
in the mechanism of transforming our seats 


Mr. Simon, who was born deaf, has contributed 
many articles to the Volta Review. He also established 
the Volta Bureau's Clara Block Memorial Library in 
memory of his grandmother. Through this library, 
books are made available on loan to parents of deaf 
and hard of hearing children. 


A Deaf Child Does Think 


ARTHUR B. SIMON 


into beds, and I remember screaming and 
feeling very frightened when I could not 
open the lavatory door. 

Looking back on my own experiences, 
and watching the development of children 
today, I am convinced that a deaf child 
is no different from his hearing brother. 
They have the same emotions, whether 
expressed or not through speech. 

As Dr. Lee Meyerson writes in his 
article, A Psychology of Impaired Hear- 
ing: 

Whether language is invariably associated with 
abstract thinking is doubtful. M. Eberhart and 
M. Borelli (Psychological Monographs, 52, 1940) 
showed that the world of the deaf child is 
organized beyond the concrete level. In the begin- 
ning, at least, language is not necessary for 
abstraction. The young deaf child learns words 
for ideas that he already has. The ability of deaf 
adults, who have limited language, to perform 
adequately on complex tasks like automobile 
repairing, points in the same direction. Visual 
abstraction may occur without being mediated by 
language. 

As long as a mother gives her deaf child 
love and security just as to her other hear- 
ing children, she need not worry about 
treating him differently. He may not ask 
questions, although he may want to. It is 
up to the mother to anticipate the questions. 

If the child is not interested, he will indi- 
cate his indifference. The subject will come 
up again soon enough and it can be ex- 
plained again. 

Watch the delight of the deaf child as he 
examines a butterfly fluttering in his hand 
and you will know he is thinking in his own 
fashion. You will realize that words are 
not necessary to have these universal 
emotions that play such an important part 
in our living. 

4Meyerson, Lee, “‘A Psychology of Impaired Hear- 
ing.” In Cruickshank, William M., Psychology of 


Exceptional Children and ¥ outh, New York: Prentice- 
Hall, 1955. 
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Presentation of Visual Aids Materials 


To the Upper Grades 


Dorotuy G. KRAFT 


facilities and program of Lexing- 
ton School’s Materials Center were de- 
scribed by Mrs. Patricia Cory in the 
January Volta Review. We are all very 
excited about this teaching program. The 
visual aids room and connecting library 
are in constant use. We are experimenting 
with various ways of presenting our ma- 
terials, removing films and filmstrips that 
are not suitable for our use, and recording 
those which have proved most educational. 

Our chief aims are to broaden the chil- 
dren’s reading interests and to arouse in- 
tellectual curiosity. We are very careful 
in our selection of materials and try to 
present them in the most interesting and 
thought-provoking manner. No longer are 
we content merely to show a movie and to 
take students to the library for a reading 
period, Our center is not quiet; it is a 
real workroom, Discussion periods fre- 
quently exceed the allotted time and that 
is the way we want it. 

We have found that the following meth- 
ods of presentation have been of greatest 
help in achieving our aims. 


Sound Films 


By and large the sound films which we 
have found most helpful are those dis- 
tributed by Encyclopaedia Britannica Films. 
Current catalogs of available films are kept 
on file in the Materials Center. At the be- 
ginning of the year the teacher, with the 
librarian’s help, selects the films most 
useful for her purpose. These are then 
scheduled and ordered. When they ar- 
rive they are previewed and the outline of 
presentation made. Most often, with each 
of the Britannica films, there is a teacher’s 
guide which can be adapted for use with 
deaf children. 

For a science class “The Living Earth” 
series was scheduled over a period of a 
year. This series consisted of four units: 


The Birth of the Soil, This Vital Earth, 


Mrs. Kraft is a teacher at the Lexington School 
for the Deaf, New York City. 
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Arteries of Life and Seeds of Destruction. 
Each film was used as a summary of work 
covered and very pictorially explained 
how soil is formed from rocks and de- 
cayed matter through ages of contribution 
by various forms of life which work to- 
gether to maintain an organization of 
balance. 

During the preview, notes were made, 
especially of charts, and the children were 
told what to look for, Certain words from 
the narration, which were necessary for 
clear understanding, were studied as a 
vocabulary exercise. As the students had 
already covered the subject matter in class- 
work, it was not difficult for them to un- 
derstand the film. Nevertheless the movie 
was shown to the class twice, with a dis- 
cussion period between showings. During 
the second showing the teacher pointed 
out the parts which had been difficult to 
interpret and cleared up questions that had 
been brought up in the discussion. Each 
child was then required to write a short 
synopsis, answering specific questions in 
order to fix the content in mind. 

An entirely different type of sound film 
was used with a class in literature. The 
unit in the text was “The Joy of Achieve- 
ment,” which included stories of Helen 
Keller, Louis Braille, Henry Ford and 
others who achieved greatness through 
hard work and love of their work. To 
broaden this concept the movie Alex- 
ander Graham Bell, released by the New 
York Telephone Company, was shown. 
The interest level was high and personal 
as the story dealt mainly with Dr. Bell’s 
work with the deaf. 

The movie was previewed and sum- 
marized. Each child received a copy of 
the summary and was held responsible for 
reading it before the time for the show- 
ing. The words underlined were studied 
as a vocabulary exercise and the sentences 
in which they appeared were interpreted 
by the children to assure clear under- 
standing. Without this preparation, the 
movie would have been valueless. Our 
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summary of the Alexander Graham Bell 
film is included at the end of this article 
to give an idea of the type of preparation 
we feel is necessary when the film to be 
shown is very “talky.” 

The day following the showing of the 
Bell film the class period was given over 
to discussion and questions. The question, 
“What did you think about the movie?” 
was answered in the following ways: 

“I liked it because it was about the 
deaf.” “I understood it even though there 
was too much talking.” “I don’t like 
movies with too much talking.” “I learned 
more about Dr. Bell.” “I didn’t know 
that Dr. Bell married a deaf woman.” 
“The movie helped me to understand the 
‘Joy of Achievement.’” “I could see that 
Dr. Bell understood the deaf and that he 
loved them.” “He was a kind, hard-work- 
ing man.” “I saw how happy Dr. Bell was 
when Mr. Watson understood his voice 
over the wires.” 


The movie accomplished its purpose. 


Silent Films 


In the Materials Center we have a few 
reels of silent film that can be used very 
effectively in science and nature classes. 
The method of presentation is practically 
the same as that for sound films—preview, 
vocabulary study, hints on what to loo 
for, first showing, discussion, final show- 
ing, and review questions. 

Films which were especially graphic 
were on Digestion, The Eye and The Ear. 
These were used in connection with an 
elementary physiology course for the high 
school group. There is a small device on 
the projector for stopping the film at any 
desired point. This is particularly help- 
ful when a diagram is shown. The teach- 
er can point out the important features 
and the students can make a freehand 
drawing of charts or other illustrations. 
The drawing promotes interest and helps 
to fix important points in mind, 


| Filmstrips 
The filmstrip is one of the easiest visual 
aids to use with the deaf. The range of 
subject matter is wide and it is not dif_i- 
cult to find a specific film. Then, too, the 
projectors are portable and the teacher 
can comment on each frame as it appears 


on the screen. There is not as much 
preparation required as for movies, al- 
though previews are still necessary. 

When the filmstrip is previewed the 
teacher makes a list of words and concepts 
which might prove difficult. These are 
clarified in various exercises before the 
actual showing. 

“Prehistoric Life,” a series made up by 
the Museum of Natural History and dis- 
tributed by Encyclopaedia Britannica 
Films, includes six filmstrips: The Age 
of Mammals, The Coming of Reptiles, Dis- 
covering Fossils, The Rise of the Dinosaur, 
The Story Fossils Tell and The Triumph 
of Dinosaurs. These were shown to a 
junior high science class and very effec- 
tively presented the facts which had been 
under discussion. Each filmstrip was 
shown as a summary of a unit studied 
over a period of weeks. 

As a filmstrip was shown the first time, 
there was a discussion and interpretation 
of the captions by the children. The new 
vocabulary was underlined with a pointer 
and certain comments made on details of 
the pictures—for example the plants, water, 
and other environmental factors. 

The filmstrip was rerun immediately at 
a little faster speed, without any comments 
or discussion. At the end of the second 
showing the review questions were an- 
swered orally, 

The following day the teacher, using 
the review as a guide, made up her own 
questions which were written on the black- 
board. Written answers were required. 


Books 


A good book is still one of the most 
valuable visual aids. It can be looked at 
leisurely and individually. It can be read 
again and again. It is chosen to satisfy 
a personal curiosity. 

We instill in our students a love of read- 
ing by providing exciting new books on 
the reading and interest level of each age. 
These books are introduced in scheduled 
library periods when they are discussed 
by the librarian, the teacher and the chil- 
dren. 

Each child checks out a book and keeps 
it for a week. On the following visit to 
the library everyone sits in a circle and 
tells about the book she has read. The 
following types of questions are asked to 
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stimulate discussion: “Who is the author? 
What kind of person do you think the 
author is? Why do you think the author 
wrote this book? Have you read any 
other books written by this person? Is 
the author living today? Is this book 
fiction or nonfiction? What kind of fic- 
tion is it (a fairy story, a story about 
people today, an historical story, an imagi- 
nary story, a novel)? What kind of non- 
fiction is it (biography, autobiography, 
history, science) ? 

“Tell me in one sentence what the book 
is about. Did you learn a lesson? Did 
you enjoy the book? Did you learn some- 
thing you did not know before? How do 
you rate this book—A, B or C? Would 
you recommend this book to the other 
girls in the class?” 

Very often, after discussion, a good 
book immediately goes back into circula- 
tion. In the front of each book there is 
a pocket containing a card on which the 
children themselves write comments and 
recommendations, These are avidly read 
and help to stimulate interest. 

Today there are many beautiful picture 
books which the older children, and even 
adults, enjoy. One which especially ap- 
pealed to our upper grades was Lullaby 
for Eggs, a poem written by Betty Bridg- 
man and delightfully illustrated by Eliza- 
beth Orton. The concept of the poem it- 
self, without the pictures, would be most 
difficult to convey, but each line of the 
poem is accompanied by a full-page illus- 
tration which clearly explains it. When 
time allows, in a library period, a book 
like Lullaby for Eggs is read as a group 
activity. 

It is quite often difficult to find books 
of interest to the slow reader. Either the 
vocabulary and sentence structure are too 
difficult or the subject matter not appeal- 
ing. The new picture books have helped 
solve the problem for us. The stories 
generally appeal to the imagination and 
there are quite a number of commonly 
used “big” words which can be used to 
enrich the reading vocabulary. The il- 
lustrations, and the interest evidenced by 
the librarian, the teacher and other chil- 
dren, serve to convince the slow readers 
that these are not books “for babies.” 


In one group of slow readers between 
the ages of 12 and 15, no textbook was 
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used at all in the reading class—only pic- 
ture books were exchanged weekly. It was 
surprising how much new vocabulary and 
new sentence structure was learned be- 
cause of the graphic illustrations. The 
children really began to understand what 
they were reading and, best of all, began 
to enjoy it, During class periods the 
vocabulary lists were made up and mean- 
ings derived from the context. Well-illus- 
trated vocabulary that is meaningful is 
not soon forgotten. 


A Picture File 


At Lexington School we have a large 
picture file assembled years ago by Miss 
Josephine Bennett. It is still supervised 
by a committee of teachers who keep it up 
to date. In this file, pictures mounted on 
oak tag can be found on practically any 
subject and for any purpose. 

In the high school literature class we 
have been trying to teach ability to picture 
words in the mind, to visualize descrip- 
tions of characters and places and, from 
reading, to understand the feelings the 
authors mean to convey. 

To broaden the reading exercise, we 
distribute lovely colored pictures cut from 
date calendars or the National Geographic. 
These pictures are really studied and the 
girls may write a sentence, phrase, or word 
expressing the feeling each photograph 
gives them. This is quite a difficult exer- 
cise but the girls love it. The silhouette 
of a man in a fog was entitled “Mr. No- 
body.” A mountain top with snow at the 
top and flowers growing in the valley— 
“Between winter and spring.” A road 
on a mountain side—“Up, up, up and 
down, down, down.” Trees reflected in a 
lake—“The vain trees are looking at them- 
selves.” A church nestled in a valley— 
“God watches over His world.” 


The Tachistoscope 


The tachistoscope is a valuable machine 
for the development of the skill of speed 
in reading, although we have not used it 
too much for this purpose. It has been 
used more in our arithmetic classes for 
flash card exercises. The machine, and 
the various purposes for which it can be 
used, are described in detail in Learning 
through Seeing with Tachistoscopic Teach- 
ing Techniques, written by C. C. Barnette 
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and published by the William C. Brown 
Co., Dubuque, Iowa. 


Bulletin Boards and Displays 

If effectively displayed, magazine and 
newspaper clippings, maps, and original 
drawings or work by the students draw a 
great deal of attention. With the older 
children it is possible to appoint commit- 
tees to be in charge of the bulletin boards 
and to bring in material of special interest. 
In our arithmetic classroom, the board is 
covered with various sale advertisements, 
income tax forms, bank deposit slips, 
grocery lists, problems, riddles, calendars 
and various other written matter pertain- 
ing to numbers. Needless to say arith- 
metic is a live subject in this room. In 
addition to the bulletin boards in the vari- 
ous classrooms, there are hall boards with 
pictures and announcements of recreation- 
al activities, There is always something 
of interest to look at. 

At various times exhibits are set up of 
books, stamps, other hobbies, drawings 
from the art department and things made 
in the vocational classes. All these pro- 


mote pride and interest and are as educa- 


tional as classroom study. 


Conclusion 


There is a wealth of available material 
in the field of visual aids and it is possible 
to adapt methods used by schools for the 
hearing to our own specific needs. We 
can study the value of every commercial 
and teacher-made device. We can slowly 
build up programs of lasting value. We 
can learn to present our material in such 
a way that “the deaf may hear with their 
eyes.” 


EXAMPLE OF FILM SUMMARY 


The use of sound films, in working with . 


older deaf children, is described earlier in 
this article. The following summary of 
the movie Alexander Graham Bell, dis- 
tributed by the New York Telephone Com- 
pany, is published here to illustrate the 
type of advance preparation considered 
necessary when a film contains a consider- 
able amount of talking. Vocabulary study 
words are in italics. 


Alexander Graham Bell 


This is a movie about an inventor who 
was so interested in his job as a teacher 


of the deaf that he tried many ways to 
help them. Through his study, he in- 
vented the telephone which, today, is the 
most valuable means of communication. 

This movie was produced several years 
ago in honor of Alexander Graham Bell’s 
100th birthday anniversary. When you 
see it, I am sure that you will understand 
more clearly the meaning of “The Joy of 
Achievement.” 

The characters are: 
Peter 
Mr. Bell 
Thomas Watson 


Mabel Hubbard 


a young deaf boy 
the inventor 
Mr. Bell’s assistant 
in the laboratory 
Mr. Bell’s sweetheart 
(she is deaf) 
Gardiner Hubbard Mabel’s father 
Willis Walton a friend 
The story takes place in Boston in the 
1870's. The people knew a little about 
science in those days but not so much as 
we know today. 

In the first scene Mr. Bell explains to 
Peter how he can find out how far away 
lightning is by counting the seconds be- 
tween the time he sees a flash of lightning 
and feels the clap of thunder. 

Mr. Walton sees some deaf boys on the 
porch. When Peter tells him how close © 
the lightning is, he says that one of the 
advantages of being deaf is that a deaf 
person is not frightened by lightning. Mr. - 
Bell says it is a disadvantage because a 
deaf person cannot hear danger. 

During the conversation Mr. Walton 
calls the deaf “dumb.” Mr. Bell immedi- 
ately disagrees with him, explaining that 
the deaf person cannot speak because he 
can’t hear. Mr. Walton cannot under- 
stand and he insists that the deaf have al- 
ways been considered idiots, not capable 
of learning. Mr. Bell becomes very angry 
and insists that the deaf cannot speak only 
because they have not been taught to speak 
and have no language because they have 
not been taught to read. As Mr. Bell 
walks away with Peter, Mr. Walton is very 
surprised to learn that Peter is deaf. He 
spoke so well, 

During Mr. Bell’s visits with Mabel 
Hubbard, his young deaf sweetheart, he 
has a talk with her father. Mr. Hubbard 
has promised to give Bell money to work 
on a device to send several telegraph mes- 

(Continued on page 255) 
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A Mother Writes— 


The following letter was recently sent to 
the Volta Bureau by a parent living in 
New York State. Although the Volta 
Bureau does not answer medical questions, 
it was felt that this mother’s worries were 
typical of those of many parents of deaf 
children. An otological consultant was 
therefore invited to write a reply to the 
letter, for publication in the Volta Review. 
It is emphasized that the otologist answered 
questions solely on the basis of information 
furnished in the mother’s letter, since he 
did not have an opportunity to examine 
the child. 


A Mother Writes 


I received your letter and literature in 
this morning’s mail and wish to express 
my sincere appreciation in your interest 
and the help you so readily offer. I, of 
course, will take advantage of all channels 
open to me in aiding my two-year-old son 
so that he may be better adjusted to life 
in a hearing world. I have kept the sheet 
with the listings of pamphlets offered for 
future reference and have enclosed a sepa- 
rate listing of pamphlets I desire at the 
present time with the required money, plus 
the $5.00 subscription fee for the Volta 
Review which I would like to start re- 
ceiving in May. 

At the present time it is still difficult to 
comprehend what is happening to us. I 
would like to give you a brief history of 
the child in the hopes that perhaps in your 
long-range experience you can help me 
to understand its cause more fully. 

He is our first and only child born of 
an RH negative mother and positive 
father. There was no complication in this 
respect as in the last month of pregnancy 
a blood test was taken showing no effect 
on child, _His was a breech birth but I 
had the best medical care and am sure 
there was no injury at birth, There is no 
history of deafness in either family. The 
child is bright and makes vocal sounds al- 
though no’ words have ever been spoken. 
He makes sounds almost all day long to 
himself. There was no illness in preg- 
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An Otologist Replies 


nancy outside of a cold and no diseases 
in the child outside of a cold also. As 
you see, there is really nothing outstand- 
ing that I can put my finger on and say 
“That is why.” 

I can honestly say, I believe he has 
never shown signs of hearing. An otolo- 
gist diagnosed his case as one of nerve 
deafness as he did not respond to noises. 
Our only hope at present is that he has 
very bad adenoids which have caused ob- 
structed breathing. We plan to remove 
them during April. The otologist didn’t 
think it would help the hearing loss, but 
as parents you never stop praying and 
hoping. 

Then it has been mentioned to me (not 
by the doctor) that he could gain hearing 
(small chance) between now and the age 
of five years as it could be an incomple- 
tion of the hearing development within 
the nervous system. Trying to be intelli- 
gent about this matter, I bring these ques- 
tion to you for professional answers so 
that they may be’ placed in the proper 
light. 

I want you to know that we have ac- 
cepted his handicap and are going ahead 
with his education as a deaf child, realiz- 
ing all that is now available to such chil- 
dren, But I am hopeful to receive the 
pamphlets I have listed plus any you may 
feel answer the above questions or if none 
are available I hope that they may still be 
answered. 

Sincerely thanking you, 
MoTHER 


An Otological Consultant’s Reply 


Many times it is difficult to determine 
the cause of hearing loss in children. This 
involves a thorough examination and a 
very searching, probing inquiry into the 
history of the family; the pa Ae preg- 
nancy, events at birth, and events which 
may have occurred to the child after birth. 
I am quite sure that parents often feel that 
we are probing too minutely into these 
matters, and that stich 4 little detail could 
not possibly have produced a pronounced 
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hearing loss. However, they can and do. 

It is perhaps even more difficult to de- 
termine the exact degree of a child’s hear- 
ing loss when he is one, two or three years 
of age. This requires testing and retest- 
ing and multiple observations. 

From a consideration of the above facts, 
it will be obvious that we could not begin 
to suggest the cause of this child’s hearing 
impairment nor its degree of severity. 


A True Nerve Deafness 


There are certain suggestive things in 
‘the history and the description of the 
child which make one feel that probably 
his is a true nerve deafness rather than 
one of the more difficult categories possi- 
ble in cases of children who do not re- 
spond to sound, such as mental deficiency, 
-emotional disturbance or brain damage. 
| This is an encouraging fact, if true, for 
certainly finding this defect at this early 
age will permit the child to develop speech, 
provided adequate training is available. It 
would appear that, as parents, you and 
your husband are very well on the road 
to providing for your son’s rehabilitation. 
I can only hope that you continue as in- 
telligently as you have done. 

One or two points seem worthy of special 
comment. It is a delight to hear that you 
have been told removal of the adenoids 
will not improve the hearing loss. Cer- 


OUTLINE OF LANGUAGE FOR 
DEAF CHILDREN 


by 
Edith M. Buell 


Vol. I. With notes on the presenta- 
tion of the work of the Ist 
to 4th years. 


Vol. II. With notes on the presenta- 


tion of the work of the 5th 
and 6th years. 


$2.50 each (plus 12c for mailing) 


THE VOLTA BUREAU 
1537 35th St., N.W. 
Washington 7, D. C. 


tainly it can mean nothing for a nerve type 
deafness. It is well to remember, however, 
that it can prevent a superimposed deaf- 
ness from infected ears. 

This child, and any child, has his full 
equivalent of hearing capacity at birth. 
There is no such thing as a partial devel- 
opment of the hearing nerve which can 
be expected to progress and become better 
with time. It may appear in years to 
come that the child hears better. This 
is not because the hearing improves but 
because the child is able to tell us better 
and more accurately what he actually 
hears. Tests made, as the child grows 
older, will quite probably show an im- 
provement in the test results. This should 
not be construed to mean that nerve deaf- 
ness is improving. 

The important point to remember in 
nerve deafness is that only approximately 
one in every 6000 hearing impaired chil- 
dren is totally deaf. This is important, 
because it is possible in many cases to 
use the residual hearing which the child 
has to enable him to obtain better speech 
and language. Therefore, constant search- 
ing and retesting should be done to ex- 
plore this hearing and see what residual 
there is. In general it is true that the 
more residual hearing, the better chance 
there is for rapid development. 

AN OTOLOGICAL CONSULTANT 


The Volta Review is not published 
during July and August. The next 
issue will appear in September. 


Lipreading Text with Workbook! 


HEARING WITH OUR EYES 
BY ENA G. MACNUTT 


Former Hearing Counselor, 
Public Schools of Newton, Mass. 


A spiral-bound lipreading textbook and 
manual for teachers of the deaf or hard of 
hearing child, with accompanying workbook. 
Now, for the first time, the pupil can use 
a workbook for lipreading just as he does 
for reading, spelling, and arithmetic. 

Textbook-Manual $4.50 (plus 12c for mail- 
ing). Accompanying Workbooks 60c each 

plus 5¢ for mailing) 
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Songs for the Primary Grades 


MEREDITH JANE SMITH 


HE wealth of songs and rhythmic 

games of childhood which would ordi- 
narily be regarded as natural and uncom- 
plicated pose quite a language problem for 
the young deaf child. 

Even the simplest nursery rhyme con- 
tains phrases or language concepts which 
serve as a barrier to a deaf child’s com- 
plete understanding and enjoyment of a 
song. 

For example, the song “Little Miss Muf- 
fet,” may appear to be readily understand- 
able but the phrases “sat on a tuffet, eating 
her curds and whey” can not have much 
true meaning for a young deaf child. 
These same phrases may not be understood 
by hearing children either, but they may 
be explained to them because they have 
comparable concepts built up through the 
natural channel of hearing. 

The following songs were written to 
help meet the need for rhythmic expression 
as well as stimulate language development 
and provide material for auditory training 
in the primary grades in Newark Day 
School, Newark, N. J. In writing the ma- 
terial, three major criteria were kept in 
mind: (1) Is it meaningful to the chil- 
dren? (2) Is the vocabulary within the 
scope of their speech abilities? (3) Is this 


Miss Smith is a teacher in the primary department 
of the Newark Day School, Bruce St., Newark, N. J. 


of interest to children? The vocabulary 
used and the main ideas expressed devel- 
oped from classroom experiences. 

For example, the first song which was 
presented to the children, “An Apple” 
grew out of the daily “news” experience. 
Each morning following the opening ex- 
ercises the class had an oral language pe- 
riod during which the children talked 
about the various things they had brought 
or had worn to school, such as toys, books, 
articles of clothing, and articles of food 
from the lunchboxes. This oral language 
was integrated with early steps in reading 
in such a manner that the children would 
compose sentences about the “news” using 
flashcards and a slot chart. A_ typical 
“news” chart is shown on page 255. 

Before the first song was presented to 
the class, they had gained an understand- 
ing of the language concepts involved, 
namely, use of the indefinite article (a, an, 
some); use of color involved in under- 
standing the phrase, “some apples are 
green;” and use of the possessive pronoun 
“my.” 

The same care was employed to be sure 
that the children could understand and 
make use of the language concepts involved 
in each of the other songs before they 
were presented. 

(Continued on page 255) 


An apple, an apple TI havean apple. 


I have a big, red apple. 


Some apples are green. Some 
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apples are yellow. My 
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apple is red! Yum, yum! 
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march__. two, three, four. 


. I have a tail. I run, I yump, I hop. 
\ 


Run, jump, hop. Hop, hop,hop I am q_ rabbit. 


at 


Run, jump, hop. Hop, hop, hop. IL am.a_ rabbit. 


A Kite 
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I have a tail and a long, long string, Lam a 


i 
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yellow Kite The wind blows ob, 


I go up, up, up 
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[Today] [is] [Monday] 

[The sun is shining] 
[Donnie] thas! fan] fappiel 
[Richard] [has] [two] |books| 
[Susie] [has] [a] [blue] [dress| 
[at hone] 


[We] fhave] fgym] [today] 
A Typical “News” Chart 


The subject “an apple” was an early and 
recurring one in the class “news.” The 
children also made some papier-maché 
apples, painting them red, yellow, and 
green as an art project. These props were 
later used during an auditorium program 
along with a large papier-maché apple 
when the class sang and dramatized two 
of their songs, “An Apple” and “We 
March.” 

“We March” was deliberately chosen as 
the second song because it is in four-quar- 
ters meter in contrast to the three-quarters 


beat of “An Apple.” The class used small 
flags and a drum and marched in dramatiz- 
ing this song. 

Various materials, such as dioramas, a 
model farm, and a stuffed animal were ob- 
tained for classroom use from the local 
museum. One such exhibit was the in- 
spiration for the third song, “A Rabbit.” 
Props for use in dramatizing this song 
were rabbit ears made by the children 
from large paper bags. Inner stiffening of 
strips of buckram were helpful in making 
the ears stand up. 

Dramatization of the action of the song 
(run, jump, hop) was accomplished dur- 
ing the singing by dividing the class into 
three groups: one group to run; the second 
to jump; and the third to hop. Since “A 
Rabbit” is written in the first person, it 
was important that the general tendency 
of children to be literal-minded be taken 
into consideration. Therefore, part of the 
class discussion about the song brought 
out the idea that animals do not talk or 
use speech as we do. 

The fourth song, “A Kite” was a return 
to the three-quarters meter. It evolved 
from actual experiences in flying kites in 
the school yard. 


PRESENTATION OF VISUAL AIDS MATERIALS 
(Continued from page 250) 


sages at once. But Mr. Bell spends so 
much time teaching and working with deaf 
children that he has not had any time to 
work on his idea. 

In the next scene Mr. Bell explains to 
Mabel and her father his experiment. He 
is very excited because although Mr. Wat- 
son, his assistant, was in another room, 
the twanging of a reed was heard over 
the wires. That evening he plans to im- 
prove his experiment and hopes to hear 
Mr. Watson’s voice, 

The experiment is tried and Mr, Bell 
speaks a verse of poetry, but Mr. Watson 
does not understand what is said. 

The men work for months. One day 
Mr. Bell has an accident and calls out, 
“Mr. Watson, Mr. Watson, come here. I 
want you.” This is the first intelligible 
sentence ever heard over the telephone. 
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People become interested in the new 
invention and there are demonstrations to 
show its value. Mr. Watson sings a song 
from New Brunswick, New Jersey and it 
is heard in New York. As he speaks from 
the platform Mr. Bell dreams of the future 
and of all the wonderful things the tele- 
phone will do. 

_ The last scene is at the Bell Telephone 
Laboratories in New York City. Many 
years later men are gathered together to 
hear Mr. Bell speak. He explains some of 
the ideas he has and the movie ends with 
his wish that some engineer will invent a 
machine that will record the voice in visual 
and readable symbols. Even though Mr. 
Bell has become famous as the inventor of 
the telephone he is still dreaming of the 
time when instruments will be invented to 
make the lives of the deaf happier. 
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Wanted: A. Program for the Adult Deaf 


ARTHUR B. SIMON 


When the recreation director stated 
bluntly to his group of 20-year-olds that 
he was not going to treat them as if they 
were children, that he was finding no pleas- 
ure in telling them what to do, that they 
were old enough to plan for themselves, 
my mind went back to an article I had 
written in 1948.1 The situation has not 
changed much since. 

I wondered how much interest, in view 
of their lack of cooperation and inatten- 
tion, these people had in the recreation 
program that had been specially set up for 
them. I discovered with a shock that they 
were eager for a wider participation in the 
world. Sample thoughts, quoted exactly 
as expressed in writing by this group, in- 
dicate this eagerness: 


Sample Thoughts 


“I think it is better f@r me to get along 
with the hearing because they are rather 
understanding and serious than the deafies 
do.” 

“I never have any trouble when | am 
with just one or two hearing persons. | 
usually have a grand time. The only thing 
I can say is that hearing people act more 
wise and well-mannered than deaf people 
in public.” 

“I want to learn to talk to hearing peo- 
ple. They will help me.” 

“I have many hegring people more than 
the deaf because I have more fun with my 
friends.” 

“I would say that it is better if must 
learn how to get along with the hearing 
people than deaf people. The reason why 
is that the hearing people are helpful to 
the deaf people. If I get along with hear- 
ing people at all times, I could learn many 
things from them. Also I could improve 
my speech if I use to talk with them all 
the time.” 

What to do? There are so many facets 
to this question that it cannot be tackled 
as a whole. However, from my viewpoint 
as a deaf person who has had to face the 


18imon, Arthur B. ‘Let the Deaf Grow Up!” 
Volta Review, 50:166-167, April 1948. 


problem of living in a hearing world, it 
seems to me that one answer is to give 
lessons in living to high school students. 


Shock of Transition 


Such a program for those who are about 
to start in the world on their own is now 
in progress in at least one of the state 
schools for the deaf, but this is not enough. 
No matter how good a school is, it cannot 
wholly overcome the shock of the transi- 
tion from its sphere to that of the outside 
world. 

What the first Negro graduate of An- 
napolis said about himself is almost a de- 
scription of a graduate of a school for the 
deaf: 

“That’s a wonderful school and it cer- 
tainly helped me. . . . However it had the 
enormous disadvantage of being segre- 
gated. Going to school for four years with 
Negroes burdened me, later at Annapolis, 
with the problem of social readjustment. 
It’s like Stepping into a new world. Un- 
less you’ve had the experience, you have 
no idea what an empediment it is. It often 
makes you imagine non-existent troubles 
and persecutions.” 


Have Follow-up Program 


An ideal solution, it appears to me, is to 
have a follow-up program for those who 
have finished school. An experimental 
class sponsored by the San Francisco 
Hearing Society stresses speech correction, 
lipreading, auditory training, vocabulary 
building, reading, and language. One must 
see the struggle of a deaf adult to make 
himself understood, not only by speech 
but also by way of expression, to appre- 
ciate the value of such a program. 

The class goes further than this. Group 
discussions of personal problems under the 
guidance of a trained psychologist, who is 
also a qualified teacher of the deaf, go 
far in helping these young people in their 
continued development. 

It will be interesting to see what the 
results will be. In the meantime, wherever 
there are schools for the deaf or hearing 
centers, programs should be initiated. 
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Book Notes 


Special Education for the Exceptional, 
Volume II; Physically Handicapped and 
Special Health Problems, Chapter III; 
The Deaf; Chapter IV: The Hard of 
Hearing, p. 148-324, edited by Merle E. 
Frampton and Elena D. Gall. Porter 
Sargent, 1955. 677 pages. $5.50. 
Volume II of the three volume series 

on “Special Education for the Exceptional” 

contains eight papers constituting Chapter 

III on the deaf and five papers devoted 

to the hard of hearing in Chapter IV. 

Some of the papers have been reprinted 

from previously published articles. 

Dr. Leonard M. Elstad sets the stage 
for the chapter on the deaf with a survey 
containing the definition of deafness of 
the Conference of Executives of Schools 
for the Deaf, the incidence of deafness, 
history of the education of the deaf and 
educational opportunities. He concludes 
with acceptance of the deaf as citizens, 
giving advice to the public concerning 
the deaf and advice to the deaf in con- 
tacts with the hearing. 

Dr. Powrie V. Doctor entitles his 
paper “Challenges of the Present Time 
to Educators of the Deaf.” This presenta- 
tion contains a tabulation of present serv- 
ices in terms of speech and hearing clinics, 
state organizations, parent education and 
educational opportunities for the deaf. 
There is overlapping of material in this 
presentation with that given by Elstad. 
Doctor predicts that the next 50 to 75 
years will see greater specialization of 
teachers of the deaf. 

Dr. Helmer R. Myklebust’s paper, en- 
titled “Toward a New Understanding of 
the Deaf Child,” the theme of the 1953 
Convention of American Instructors of 
the Deaf, is reprinted from the American 
Annals of the Deaf. An outstanding con— 
tribution of this paper was that of direct- 
ing attention to the qualitative differences 
of the perceptions of the deaf in relation 
to concept development. 

George Lavos, in “Evaluating the In- 
telligence of the Deaf,’ reviews recent 
tests with clinical application; reviews 
studies on the relation of intelligence and 
other capacities; gives interpretations of 
results and recommendations concerning 
testing procedure and selection of tests. 
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and Reviews 


He quotes sections from the preceding 
paper by Myklebust. 

Harriet F. McLaughlin outlines a “Mod- 
ern Day School Program for the Deaf” 
by describing the program at Junior High 
School 47 in New York City. She con- 
cludes that this kind of well-graded pro- 
gram can only be provided in large cities. 

The paper on “Counseling the Deafened” 
was written by Dr. Irving S. Fusfeld. 
He advises counsellors that deafness is 
no stereotype, and after a review of the 
literature concludes with the steps es- 
sential for acceptance of the handicap, 

Fusfeld has also written the article on 
“Basic Preparation for Teachers of the 
Deaf.” He begins with a description of 
early cadet training and then outlines the 
development of the present programs of 
a standard curriculum for teachers of the 
deaf with the trend toward university 
affiliation. Fusfeld tabulates the basic re- 
quirements for teachers comparing the 
one approved by the Volta Speech Associa- 
tion in 1951 (now the Alexander Graham 
Bell Association for the Deaf) and the 
other by the Conference of Executives of 
Schools for the Deaf. 

The paper entitled “Hearing Aids for 
Deaf Children,” written by Dr. William 
G. Hardy, was printed in the October 
1954 issue of the Volta Review. This 
article stresses the value of the use of 
hearing aids as early as possible in the 
life of the deaf child. 

The chapter on “The Deaf” concludes 
with lists of organizations for the deaf, 
periodicals on the deaf and a bibliography. 

Mrs. Eleanor Ronnei opens Chapter IV 
with a survey of tests of hearing, pro- 
grams for the prevention of deafness and 
conservation of hearing and information 
on guidance and employment. 

Ned Russell’s paper on “Play Therapy 
for the Hard of Hearing” has been re- 
printed from Hearing News. A play ther- 
apy program in use at the College of the 
Pacific is described but no conclusions 
concerning the hard of hearing child 
could be given as the number of cases 
was small and the program was tried 
only for a brief summer session, 

Recommended standards for audiology 
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Day and residential 
Oral 


Pre-school through ninth 
grade 


Group and individual hearing 
aids used with all children 


Complete testing facilities 


Enrolled at any level from 2 
years up 


Preparation for hearing high 
schools 


Parent Education program 


Teacher training program in 
conjunction with. Trinity 
University 


For further information, write 


Miss Mary K. Van Wyk, Director 


SUNSHINE COTTAGE 
103 Tuleta Drive 
San Antonio, Texas 


centers as developed by the Bureau for 
Handicapped Children, New York City 
Department of Health are reprinted. 

The paper entitled “Hearing Aids,” by 
Edith L. R. Corliss, was reprinted from 
the National Bureau of Standards Circular 
No. 534 issued in March 1953. This 
contains information on the properties of 
hearing aids, guidance in their choice 
and recommendations for their care. 


The chapter on the “Hard of Hearing” 
concluded also with lists of agencies for 
the hard of hearing and a bibliography. 

The reader is aware of the repetition 
of material in the chapters on the deaf 
and the hard of hearing. There was no 
attempt of the editors to prevent this over- 
lapping and repetition. 

Of the eight papers contained in 
Chapter III, two were reprinted and of 
the five papers constituting Chapter IV, 
only one was written specifically for this 
volume. The republishing of these papers 
may afford the reader an opportunity to 
find them in a single volume—but also 
forces him to purchase articles he has 
read and may have in his library. The 
reader may question why these specific 
articles were selected for republication. 

Through the selection of contributors, 
there seems to be a bias to the viewpoint 
of the chapters on the deaf. Of the eight 
papers on the deaf, four were written by 
members of the faculty of Gallaudet 
College. 

The bibliographies lead the reader to 
question the basis of selection and whether 
these are representative of the field. 

In the opinion of the reviewer, based on 
Chapters III and FV, the volume can 
serve as a source book for libraries if 
used by the reader who is guided in his 
selection of material or by the reader 
who is trained and able to recognize the 
limitations of the presentation. It could 
not be recommended as a text for classes 
in special education.— Helen S. Lane, 
Ph.D., principal, Central Institute for the 
Deaf. 

A Recreation Program for the Hearing 
Impaired Child, Demonstration Recrea- 
tion Project, First Annual Report, 1955- 
56. Baltimore Hearing Society, 322 N. 
Charles St., Baltimore 1. 13 pages, 
mimeographed. 

Single copies of this report may be 
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obtained for 25c from the Baltimore Hear- 
ing Society. Robert H. Dombro is the so- 
ciety’s recreation therapist. 


Helen Keller, Sketch for a Portrait, Van 
Wyck Brooks. Dutton, 1956. $3.00. 
As all who have read the trade reviews 

know by now, Van Wyck Brooks, the 
noted author, is a neighbor and friend 
of Helen Keller’s, Writing with the keen 
interest and insight of a friend, he has 
given us another sensitive book to add 
to the growing shelf of literature by and 
about Helen Keller. 

Miss Keller has been so famous for 
many years that people all over the world 
know the broad outlines of her story, 
while most people in the field of the deaf 
are familiar with the details of The Story 
of My Life and the more recent Teacher, 
in which Miss Keller pays a great tribute 
to Anne Sullivan Macy. 

In his book Mr. Brooks touches briefly 
upon the already familiar: the influence 
of Alexander Graham Bell; the assistance 
of Andrew Carnegie; the remarkable spir- 
itual quality and the intellectual drive 
which enabled Helen to graduate from 
Radcliffe; and the lifelong devotion of 
Anne Sullivan Macy and Polly Thompson. 

Volta Review readers will, perhaps, be 
most interested in the new (or at least 
to me) information which Sketch for a 
Portrait reveals. For instance, it is in- 
teresting to know that one reason Helen 
liked her close friend, Mark Twain, was 
because his talk was “fragrant with to- 
bacco and flamboyant with profanity.” 
It is also revealing that Mark Twain’s 
respect for Helen was such that when he 
wished to swear he would remove her 
hand from his face and lips before utter- 
ing one word of profanity. 

Again most of us are aware that Helen 
Keller has been received by eight presi- 
dents during her lifetime, but how many 
of us know that Katharine Cornell is a 
close friend in whose dressing room Helen 
sometimes sits and reads? In _ fact, 
Katharine Cornell is the only person with 
whom Miss Thompson ever leaves Helen 
alone. It is also nice to know that Helen 
received great joy from the works of Jo 
Davidson and that she, too, loves Willa 
Cather’s My Antonia. 

This slender book is a splendid tribute 
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Illustrated in the Fitzgerald Key 


STEPS IN LANGUAGE 
DEVELOPMENT FOR THE DEAF 


PuGH 


Shows how various language prin- 
ciples and sentence structure can be 
presented to deaf children in a visual 
way, by means of the Fitzgerald Key. 


Material ranges from very simple to 
complex, and includes examples “for 
handling tricky things.” 


71 pages Planographed Paper Cover 


$2.50 


(plus 12c for mailing) 


THE VOLTA BUREAU 


1537 35th St., N.W. Washington 7, D.C. 


LIPREADING FOR CHILDREN, GRADE 
I, For small hard of hearing children up to 
8 years of age. The plan consists of the build- 
ing up of a carefully adapted vocabulary by 
means of objects, pictures, actions, etc., and 
gradually enlarging until very simple sen- 
tences and play exercises are within the 
child’s range $2.50 


LIPREADING FOR CHILDREN, GRADE 
II. For children from about 8 to 10 years of 
age. Graded and progressive, leading the child 
forward step by step torn: correct lines into 
practical lipreading _ $3.00 


LIPREADING FOR JUNIORS, GRADE 
Itt, 1947 revised edition. This book repre- 
sents the beginning of formal lipreading in- 
struction. In addition to lessons and stories 
the book contains a large Practice Section of 
highest quality material, for use in adult as 
well as junior classes a $4.00 

COMBINATION PRICE 


Books I, II, and IIIf, mimeographed, $8.50 
plus parcel post. 
Order from 


CORA ELSIE KINZIE 
119 Eighth Ave., Apt. C-162—Seattle 4, Wash. 
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to three fine, spirited ladies: Anne Sullivan 
Macy, Polly Thompson and Helen Keller, 
although it bears only the name of the 
latter and probably rightly so, since it 
is basically Helen’s courage which made 
possible the rich, constructive life which 
she has lived. 

If this reviewer seems bold in referring 
to Miss Keller familiarily as “Helen,” it 
is because I have seen her smiling face 
and expressive hands in our school, and 
I have read her works and feel her to 
be a friend. I share the exuberance of the 
taxi driver, reported by Mr. Brooks, who 
pulled his cab up at a light on Park 
Avenue, stuck his head out the window 
and shouted “Lady, I have just driven 
Helen Keller!”—Patricia Blair Cory, Lex- 
ington School for the Deaf. 


WANT ADS 


hearing. Basic salary, with bachelor’s degree, #3600; 
with masters, $3800. Contact Supervisor of Special 
Services, Board of Education, Prince Georges County, 
Upper Marlboro, Maryland. 


WANTED: Oral teacher of the deaf for kindergarten 
primary children. Excellent working conditions. Build- 
ing is one year old and designed for the deaf with the 
latest in supp and Salary starts at $3925. 
Reply: Peter J. Owsley, Principal, School for the Deaf, 
Oshkosh, Wisconsin. 


TEACHER for Primary Department and TEACHER 
for Intermediate ttment wanted for Septem 
1956. Maine School for the Deaf, 85 Spring Street, 
Portland, Maine. 


TEACHER FOR HARD OF HEARING—Immediate 
openings in California state hospitals near San Fran- 
cisco and at Porterville for instructor in lip reading, 
auditory speech training, use of amplification 
devices. i Californi ial for teaching 
deaf. 40-hour week; 3-week vacation; 10 paid holi- 
days annually; liberal sick leave, retirement plans. 
Salary range $415-505; imcrease effective July 1. 
Apply Personnel Sonoma State Hospital, 
Eldridge; or P Porterville State 
P. O. Box Sek” Porterville Calif. 


Hospital, 


WANTED: & Therapist with spe- 
cial g to work with 
hard of children adults in the Service 
es Speech and Hearing Clinic. Apply to; Mrs. 
W. L. Bradberry, airman of ¢ Board, Moultrie 
Speech & Hearing Center, Moultrie, Georgia. 


Subscriber, 25 words, $1.75 for one i i 
insertions. Nonsubscribers, 75 _for 


per 
ment, Volta Review. 


WANTED September 1956: Oral teachers of the deaf 

for an integrated elementary public school Program. 

Beginning salary $3800 to $4600 depending on training 

and experience. Ideal location adjoining and just South- 

Morne of Los Angeles City. Apply to K. A. Hunsaker, 
of S 


School 
Districts, 111 North Grevillea Avenue, Inglewood 1, 
California. 


WANTED for September 1956—Orally trained experi- 
enced Teacher to Supervise Educational program for 
Pre-School through Elementary grades. Mrs. Helen S. 
Bissell, Principal, Pennsylvania State Oral School for 
the Scranton, Penna. 


WANTED for September 1956—Orally trained experi- 
enced Teacher for Elementary grades. Mrs. Helen S. 
——- Principal, Pennsylvania State Oral School, Scran- 
ton, Penna. 


ORALLY TRAINED TEACHER with years of success- 
ful experience with deaf (and parent training) in pre- 
school, primary and elementary levels wants position in 
West or South. Box A-3, Volta Review. 


WANTED: In September, 1956, trained oral teacher 
of the deaf in primary or of 
private day school. Classes are small, equipment is 
—*, Salary contingent on education and experi- 

Mary K. Van Wyk, Sunshine Cottage, 103 
Tuleta Drive, San Antonio 12, Texas. 


WANTED for 1956—Orally trained teacher 
of deaf for work with pre-school and primary grades 
on day school basis. Excellent working conditions and 
good salary, ideal southern climate. Reply to: Mrs. 
Frances M. Meeks, Director, Clinical Services, 1120 
South 28th Place, Birmingham 5, Alabama. 


WANTED for September 1956. Elementary school 
teacher for public school day class of children with 
profound hearing loss. B.S. degree required, with 
special training for teaching the deaf and/or hard of 


HEARING AID EVALUATION CENTER 


Aural Rehabilitation 
1815 W. 6th St., Los Angeles, Calif. 
Adults and Children 
HALLDORA K. SIGURDSON 
DU 5-5502 


ART LECTURES FOR 
LIPREADING PRACTICE 


By JANE WALKER 
Talks about well known artists and 
paintings 
A packet of illustrations, one 
for each lecture, to pass 
around the class 


Suitable for teen-agers as 
well as adults 


$2.00 
(plus 12c for mailing) 


The Volta Bureau 
1537 35th St., N. W. 
Washington 7, D. C. 
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Three Two-Year-Old Runabouts 
Billy is two and a half years old. He 


lost his hearing from a severe infection 
at the age of eight months. He is severely 
deaf. He has one sister, Sherry, a year 
old. 

Billy has settled down wonderfully in 
the past few weeks and is a much better 
behaved little boy. I’ve had quite a few 
compliments on his behavior in public, 
and it makes me feel that I have accom- 
plished something in my work with him. 

We did not do very well at first with 
the game, using the colored fish, so his 
father took him on a real fishing trip 
one afternoon, They reported a wonder- 
ful time and now Billy loves to play the 
game. He matches all the colors well and 
will catch a red fish or a blue fish as | 
ask him. 

Now that it is warmer, we sit on the 
porch watching the traffic. We talk about 
the color of the cars. When a red car 
goes by, I say, “There’s a red car.” Yes- 
terday a bus passed and | said to Billy, 
“There’s a big yellow bus.” I was thrilled 
when, all of a sudden, he said “Bus!” 
quite clearly. 

Billy looks at us now much more often. 
Whenever we speak to him, his eyes are 
fastened on our faces. He has begun to 
jabber back at us, making sounds with 
his voice. We show him what we are 
talking about and he keeps the conversa- 
tion going. “Bus” is the first word he has 
said, 

We all join in the touch training ex- 
ercise, feeling around in the bag for ob- 
jects and identifying them by touch alone. 
Sometimes we blindfold one another and 
now Billy enjoys the blindfold. His father 
and I had to play the game alone for a 
while, but when Billy saw we were having 
so much fun, he joined in and did quite 
well, after he understood what we were 
doing. 

My father is a carpenter. He has cut 
different shapes of wood and painted them 
in different colors. Billy can match the 
colors by sight and the shapes by touch. 
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The Parents Talk It Over 


With Harriet Montague 


Now he is beginning to lipread “blue” 
and “yellow.” He cannot distinguish “red” 
and “green” as they look so much alike. 

Since Billy loves to play with toy cars, 
we have built a little garage with help 
from my father. There are four sections 
to the garage, with numbers 1, 2, 3, 4 on 
cardboard, over each section. We painted 
clothespins and used them to build a 
road for the cars and we built cabins of 
them, too. The cars are plastic and are 
different colors. We have flats and run 
out of gas and Billy hauls the cars to the 
garage with his wrecker. If I have three 
cars, he puts them in the section with 
3 over the door, If his father has four, 
they go in section 4. 

It seems that just a few months ago, 
we were doing everything wrong or going 
about it in the wrong way. Now we are 
learning how to accept Billy’s deafness 
and how to deal with it. Billy is hap- 
pier and better adjusted, and so are we. 
It feels good to relax. We found that try- 
ing too hard was the worst thing we could 
do for Billy. Now we feel that he will 
be able to grow up as happy as any child, 
and it makes a lot of difference. 

Mrs. M. C., KENTUCKY 
Dear Mrs. C.: 

Thank you for a most interesting letter. 
I read part of it to our visitors this morn- 
ing. Wednesday is visiting day at the 
Tracy Clinic and we always have large 
groups of student nurses, speech students, 
teachers in training and other interested 
persons to make a tour of the Clinic and 
be briefed by members of the staff. When 
I talk to them, I often read paragraphs 
from some of the letters I receive from 
mothers. Yours is just right to help them 
understand how a deaf child can be started 
in lipreading and language. 

I am happy to know that Billy is giving 
such good response and is beginning to 
show the fruits of your work. Just as 
soon as you began to supply him with 
interesting things to do, his behavior, 
especially his public behavior, improved. 
He has learned that he can please you 
with his accomplishments, and so he tries 
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SPEECH AND 
THE DEAF CHILD 
Irene R. anv A. W. G. Ewinc 

An important book for teachers of 
the deaf, teachers in training, and 
parents. 

Step-by-step discussion of the train- 
ing and teaching of deaf children of 
all ages. 

Includes a history of the teaching 
of speech to the deaf throughout the 
centuries. 

“No teacher of speech can afford 
not to own a copy.”—C. V. Hudgins. 


$5.00 


(plus 12¢ for mailing) 


THE VOLTA BUREAU 
1537 35TH ST., N.W. 
WASHINGTON 7, D.C. 


Crotched Mountain Camp 
for the Deaf 
Superb Location in Beautiful Monadnock Region 
Sp 4 Wea. Re Program 
Recreation—Trips——Crafts—Water Sports 


Tutoring and Group Work 
Oral Method 
By School Staff, Qualified Counsellors, 
Registered Nurse 


available for teachers of 
the deaf 


For further information: Write to 


Director 


Croteched Mountain School 
Greenfield, New Hampshire 


P 


Reprinted Articles 


of special interest to parents 
of hard of hearing children: 
Hearing and the Public Health Nurse 
Children Must Hear as Soon as Possible 
Learning to Hear at Nursery School 
Principles of Auditory Training 
Junior Has a Hearing Loss 
Letter to Parents 
Psychological Orientation of the Child 
with a Hearing Loss 
Also many other important pamphlets at 10c each 


AMERICAN HEARING SOCIETY 
1800 H St., N. W., Washington 6, D. C. 


to do the work you ask of him. This 
gives him a feeling of importance and 
increases his self-reliance. 

You are bringing lipreading and lan- 
guage into his everyday activities, and 
he is learning something all day long. 
I know you were thrilled when he came 
out with the word “bus,” and you should 
be gratified that “bus” was his first word 
instead of “no,” which is very often the 
first word a deaf child says. 

Breaking the Bottle Habit 

Cynthia is two and a half. She is the 
youngest of four children, the oldest one 
seven. She has been deaf from birth. 

We have now added a dog to our es- 
tablishment. A man gave him to the chil- 
dren, and he is about a year old. Cynthia 
thinks he wasn’t meant to happen. He 
just loves Cynthia but thus far the affec- 
tion is all one way. Nevertheless, the 
dog has already accomplished something 
that was causing me despair. 

I was beginning to wonder if Cynthia 
would be carrying her bottle to high 
school with her, but the dog, “Noodles,” 
has broken her of the habit in two days. 
When he first walked into the house, he 
went over to make friends with Cynthia 
and licked her bare legs. She did not 
like this at all, and after this whenever 
she saw him coming toward her, she 
would squat down, pull her dress over 
her legs and scream, “No! No!” When 
he persisted in his friendliness, she threw 
her bottle at him. He picked up the bottle, 
carried it off in the corner behind the 
rocker and began sucking the milk out of 
it. Even Cynthia thought that was funny, 
so now when I fix her bottle she will 
usually give it to the dog. She will even 
hold it for him to drink. On the other 
hand, she has started drinking her own 
milk from a cup! 

Noodles washes Cynthia’s face for her. 
She has begun to submit to this and now 
has the cleanest face this side of Mars. 
Our household has picked up about ten 
paces per second, but we and the dog 
are none the worse for wear. The children 
are so fond of Noodles that they run 
home from school to have more time to 
play with him. I can hardly wait until 
Monday, when I shall have my 15 Cub 
Scouts here. They probably won’t learn 
much this time, but they will be happy 
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with Noodles. I never realized before 
how much a dog in a family could accom- 
plish. 

Cynthia is getting along fine in every 
way. I don’t notice much difference be- 
tween her abilities and those of any other 
child her age. She just puts two and two 
together so quickly that I have to be care- 
ful to make sure she actually is reading 
lips and not going on clues alone. 

Mrs. M., CALIFORNIA 

Good for you, Mrs. M., and good for 
Noodles! You make me wish I had a dog 
again. You are right about Cynthia’s 
quickness in making associations. She 
gets a great deal of what you say from 
the situation, but she actually is reading 
lips, too. 


Playing Games with a Two-Year-Old 

Mette is another two and a half year 
old whose parents play games with her. 
She has been severely deaf from birth, 
having an 80-90 db loss. She is just be- 
ginning to wear a hearing aid. She has 
a younger brother, Peter, one year old. 

I have learned, over and over again, 
that if you provide a child with activity 
and with playthings that the child is in- 
terested in, you seldom will have any 
trouble with the child’s getting into things 
and places that are forbidden. I let Mette 
look into my dresser drawers, books and 
personal things if she shows strong in- 
terest, always when I am there to oversee; 
but she is interested in her own things 
and seldom gets into things she is not 
supposed to touch. 

I have also learned that I can teach 
Mette how far she can go from the house, 
and how she is to behave in traffic. She 
has not only learned to stay within bounds, 
but looks after her little brother, too. I 
was sitting outside reading, and Mette and 
Peter were playing at the side of the 
house. Peter ran down toward the road 
but Mette went after him and brought 
him back. 

One day she and Peter and their Daddy 
were out shopping. While my husband 
was busy in the store, all of a sudden he 
heard Mette’s penetrating sound for call- 
ing. When he found her she was having 
much trouble preventing her little brother 
from running out of the store. Mette is 
only two and a half, but I think we shall 
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A BARGAIN 


Set of 3 Lipreading Books 
by May Hadnutt Leavis 
$3.50 plus 12c for mailing 


Beginning Lipreading —for use in 
first three grades, Paper, 55p. 


Vocabulary Building—for use in 4th, 
5th and 6th grades, Paper, 67p. 


Twelve Months of the Year—for teen- 
agers as well as adults, Paper, 57p. 


Individual books $1.50 each, 
plus 8c for mailing 


THE VOLTA BUREAU 
1537 35th St., N.W. 
Washington 7, D. C. 


HELEN HULICK BEEBE: 
A GUIDE TO HELP THE SEVERELY 
HARD OF HEARING — TESTING 
THEIR HEARING — WAYS TO DE- 
VELOP NORMAL SPEECH $1.95 
Phiebig, Box 352, White Plains, N.Y. 


Hearing Rehabilitation Center 
FOR CHILDREN AND ADULTS 
Hearing Aid Consultation 
Auditory Training Lipreading 
EDNA K. MONSEES 
1911 R Street, N. W., Washington 9, D. C. 
DUpont 7-1700 


AUDITORY TRAINING 
FOR THE DEAF 


Mary Wood Whitehurst & Edna K. Monsees 
A helpful book for older students and adults 
who have severely impaired hearing and dis- 
crimination. Designed for teachers, but in- 
cludes instructions for home study. 


$3.00 


(plus 12¢ for mailing) 


THE VOLTA BUREAU 
1537 35TH STREET, N.W. 
WASHINGTON 7, D.C. 
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not have to worry about her running away. 


One day I found a little spider in the 
living room, I put it on a book and 
showed it to Peter and Mette. What a 
success! I think we spent the whole after- 
noon watching the spider, seeing it put 
down its web and go over the side of the 
book to the floor. Mette and Peter were 
lying on their stomachs watching this 
little spider. Since then every little bug 
and spider and caterpillar are Mette’s 
and Peter’s joy. They sit and watch them, 
so absorbed. I am looking forward to 
summer when we can find frogs, lizards 
and butterflies. We hope to get a dog 
soon. 


In our daily walks in the park we are 
busy watching the birds. They have all 
come back for the summer—bluebirds, 
robins, cardinals. Peter hears them sing, 
but Mette sees them first, and they both 
stand watching them. The other day we 
saw a bat. It flew low so the children 
could see it, and since then, to Mette and 
Peter, too, every bird is a “bat.” 


We blow bubbles, large and small, but 
never have we had so much fun as when 
I tried your suggestion of blowing a ping- 
pong ball across a table, In the evening, 
when the children have had their bath 
and just before they are put to bed, we 
all four sit around the dining room table 
—Daddy, Peter, Mette and I. We blow 
the pingpong ball back and forth across 
the table. So much fun! Never have I 
heard Mette laugh so much. She almost 
forgets to blow, and she is good at it, 
too. But we all envy Daddy, who has 
more breath than anyone! 


Mette has had her hearing aid for about 
three weeks and there is a wonderful im- 
provement in her voice. She has begun 
to say with voice all the words she has 
been trying to whisper. I know she does 
not say them correctly, but she is so happy 
making me happy by voicing that I do 
not try to teach her differently. I have 
also noticed that since she got the hearing 
aid she laughs much more. She laughed 
before, but now she will sit with a book 
and laugh out loud as if she enjoyed 
hearing herself laugh. 


Mette still goes to “school” in the nurs- 
ery class at the university. She is the 
youngest in her class and it is not easy 


for her, but she enjoys it and she gets 
along well with the other children. 

The more I hear and the more I see 
of the other children and their mothers, 
the more I learn of how fortunate I am 
with Mette. I have my problems with her, 
but they are minor in comparison. The 
whole life of these other mothers seems 
to be so complicated and unhappy. Day 
and night they seem to worry about their 
children and chase after them. I try to 
tell them how I get along and how you 
have helped me to teach Mette and over- 
come many of the same worries they have; 
but they, I am afraid, just think I am 
exaggerating. But it is true that I am 
a very lucky person that I have learned 
some of the ways to teach my child. 

Mrs. C., New 
Dear Mrs. C. 

I am very happy over Mette’s improve- 
ment and over all the new ways you are 
thinking up to teach her and to expand 
her interests. You have done a very fine 
job enriching her life, putting her in touch 
with the world about her, and giving her 
language to express all of this. I like 
especially the way you are teaching your 
children about animals and insects. I 
have seen some little children give an 
exaggerated shiver every time they see 
any kind of insect and shriek, “Bad! Bad! 
Go away!” It is just because somebody 
has taught them to believe that all crawl- 
ing things are “bad.” How much better 
it is to teach them something about flies 
and caterpillars and spiders and open up 
all the great world of animal life for them 
to enjoy. I am sure Mette and Peter will 
not often trouble you by running away. 
They have too many interesting things to 
do at home! 


Children’s Auditory Test 
By Edna K. Monsees 
A new recording for testing hearing of young 
children. 
Side I—Toys 


78 rpm., 12-inch record at constant intensity. 
Full instructions included. 


Side I]—Nurnbers 


$6.00, plus 25c for mailing 
Order from 
THE VOLTA BUREAU 
1537 35th St., N.W., Washington 7, D.C. 
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RAL deaf students who are part of the 

American Junior Red Cross chapter 
at Fremont High School, Oakland, Calif. 
recently made covers for braille editions 
of the Junior Red Cross News and Journal. 
Working together to design the braille 
covers and then planning how to complete 
them was a valuable experience. 

Nana Boldrini, one of the students says: 

“My classmates and I enjoyed making 
designs for the magazine covers that blind 
children can feel. We are very happy to 
help the blind boys and girls.” 

Another member of the group, Richard 
Roman, tells how he and other deaf stu- 
dents at his school learn to speak: 

“Do you know that some deaf people 
can talk and understand the hearing peo- 
ple? Our whole class of deaf students at 
Fremont High School can talk and lipread. 
How can we do this? Well, we'll tell you. 


Public School at Three 

“We started to go to an oral deaf pub- 
lic school when we were three years old. 
We learned how to talk and lipread. It 
was pretty difficult to do at first. Our 
teacher put our hands over her cheek and 
throat so we could feel what she was say- 
ing. We had to watch her lips all the time. 

“She had a basket full of toys. She 
would pick up the doll and say doll slowly 
with our hands held up on her cheek. She 


This article is adapted from “That the Blind May 
Read,” The American Junior Red Orose Journal, 
32:28-29, October 1955. 
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Deaf Students Help the Blind 


repeated this several times. Then we had 
to say doll many times until our speech 
was clear. She did the same thing for all 
our toys, giving us both speech and lip- 
reading practice. 

“We played another game also: when 
she called, ‘Bring me a car or truck,’ we 
had to bring her the car or truck. If we 
didn’t bring her the right things, she would 
repeat. That’s how we learned to talk and 
read lips. 


Kept Learning New Words 
“When we were promoted to higher 
grades, we began to write in sentences and 
always we kept learning new words. It was 
more difficult now. We couldn’t take such 
words out of a toy box as: can, do, are, 
state, city, equal, embarrass, healthy and 
thousands of others we have learned since. 
“In the junior and senior high schools, 
we are in regular classes as much as possi- 
ble. We go to gym, shops, home economics 
and a few other classes with the hearing 
students. We don’t go to English and his- 
tory because the teachers use long words 
and move their heads around so we can’t 
read lips. We have English and history 
and sometimes science and math in the 
special class for the deaf. English is our 
most difficult subject and we must have 
special help in writing, reading and talk- 
ing. 
“When we graduate some of us will go 
to trade school and some to business 
school. Then we hope to get good jobs.” 
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Kare Books 
by 


ALEXANDER MELVILLE BELL 


Professor of Vocal Physiology, Inventor of Visible Speech, Author of 
textbooks on the teaching of speech and phonetics 


Alexander Melville Bell: Some Memories, with Fragments from a Pupil’s Note- 
Book 
First edition, 1906. 84p. Cloth $1.50 


English Visible Speech in Twelve Lessons 
Third edition, 1907. 80p. Board covers $1.00 
Fourth edition, revised by Caroline A. Yale, 1932. 92p. Cloth. (New) $1.00 
The Faults of Speech; A Self-Corrector and Teacher's Manual 


Fifth edition, 1904. 7lp. Cloth. (New) $1.00 
Sixth edition, 1916. 7lp. Paper $1.00 


Principles of Elocution with Exercises and Notations 
Seventh edition, revised and enlarged, 1899. 240p. Cloth 


Principles of Speech and Dictionary of Sounds, including Directions and Exer- 


cises for the Cure of Stammering and Correction of all Faults of Articulation 
Sixth edition, 1916. 174p. Cloth ‘o $1.50 


The Science of Speech 
1897. 56p. Board $1.00 
Sounds and Their Relations, A Complete Manual of Universal Alphabetics; 
Illustrated by Means of Visible Speech: and Exhibiting the Pronunciation of 
English in Various Styles and of Other Language and Dialects 
1881, published by J. P. Burbank, Salem, Mass. 102p. Cloth 
1887, published by Edgar 8S. Werner, New York. 102p. Cloth... $2.00 
Universal Line-Writing and Steno-Phonography; On the Basis of ‘Visible 
Speech” 
1869. 60p. Paper $1.00 
Visible Speech: The Science of Universal Alphabetics or Self-Interpreting 
Physiological Letters, for the Writing of All Languages in One Alphabet. 


Illustrated by Tables, Diagrams and Examples 
Inaugural edition, 1867. 126p. Paper. (New) $1.00 


In many instances only one copy is available. First come first served. Order from: 


THE VOLTA BUREAU 


1537 35th St., N. W. Washington 7, D. C. 
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Leisure Reading for Deaf Children 


Patricia Cory 
LipraRIAN, LEXINGTON SCHOOL FOR THE DEAF 


Frog Went A-Courtin’, by John Langstaff. 
Pictures by Feodore Rojankovsky. Har- 
court Brace, 1955. $2.50, 

Stunning, colorful, imaginative and un- 
usual are some of the adjectives that come 
to mind when first seeing the wonderful 
new reproduction of the old nonsense song 
about the frog who: 


“... rode right up to mouse’s hall 
Where he most tenderly did call: 
‘Oh Mistress Mouse are you within?’” ... 


The frog then goes on to press his suit 
to marry Mistress Mouse. 

The artist, Mr. Rojankovsky, has been 
voted the winner of the Caldecott Medal 
to be presented during the American Li- 
brary Association Conference in June, for 
the most distinguished illustrations ap- 
pearing in a picture book during 1955. 
Distinguished they are, with gay, full 
color illustrations alternating with black 
and white and green pictures. 

The author, in an interesting little fore- 
word, tells how the origins of this story 
are lost in time. All we know is that it 
was written in Scotland about 400 years 
ago, and that people have sung different 
versions of it through the years. The mel- 
ody used by children in the southern Ap- 
palachian Mountains is given on the last 
page. 

While this may not be used with every 
class of deaf children, it is a joy to use 
with those exploring literature, ballads or 
folk songs. It will be widely talked about 
and found in every basic children’s book 
collection in the country. 

We have a copy reserved for teacher 
use, and a copy to put on the picture 
book shelves so that even our younger 
children may be exposed to the beauty 
of these pictures of Frog, Miss Mouse, 
Uncle Rat and all the other creatures 
which come to the wedding. 


First Camping Trip (How to Make it 
Easier and More Comfortable), by C. B. 
Colby. Coward-McCann, 1955. $2.00. 
As the summer vacation season ap- 

proaches, we usually begin to receive re- 

quests for camping information, This 
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little book, full of sketches, diagrams and 

simple printed information, is going to 

be very helpful. 

Not every deaf child can assimilate all 
the information in this book by himself. 
But with a little help, children from about 
the fourth grade up should be able to 
learn a lot of practical information on 
such diverse items as how to identify 
poison ivy; how to stay away from hornets’ 
nests; how to handle a knife safely; how 
to select useful tools and proper clothing 
for life in the open; and how to build 
a campfire. 

What’s Inside? by 
1955. $2.00. 
This is one of the best examples of what 

I call a “participation” book, a book con- 

structed so that it is entirely natural and 

easy to involve the children in direct par- 
ticipation with the storyteller. This may 
consist of giving the children, orally and 

through the very clear photographs, a 

series of clues and requiring them to guess 

“ what’s inside.” 

The photographs, which fill a full page 
and consist of only one enlarged item, 
show in succession a big white egg, a 
small crack appearing in the egg, a 
larger crack, a bit of beak pushing 
through, a few feathers and finally a baby 
bird. 

The printed clues on the pages opposite 
the pictures tell us the egg is big, white, 
there is a tapping noise inside, and there 
are feathers. Some of the questions asked 
are ridiculous, such as: “Can it be a 
horse? A hippopotamus? A kangaroo?” 

Others are literal: “What has feathers, 
feet, and a beak and comes out of an 
egg?” 

The resourceful storyteller can make up 
lots of additional questions as the story 
progresses and the children get to exercise 
their reasoning powers while having a lot 
of fun. 

The Cat from Telegraph Hill, by Edith 
and Clement Hurd. Lothrop, Lee and 
Shepard, 1955. $2.00. 

This is a good story just in itself, but 
is particularly useful to tell or introduce 


May Garelick, Scott, 
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to classes beginning to study geography 
of the United States, particularly our 
famous cities. 

When I told this story recently to a 
fast 3A class, their teacher selected a num- 
ber of famous sites illustrated in the story 
to teach the class. The Golden Gate 
Bridge, the cable cars, the steep hills, 
Chinatown, Fisherman’s Wharf and Tele- 
graph Hill, where signals used to be sent 
to ships, are all interesting topics for dis- 
cussion, especially when they are woven 
into the story of the wonderful adventures 
of a little yellow cat with green eyes who 
lives with an artist on the top of Tele- 
graph Hill. 

This book is probably most useful with 
the third, fourth and fifth grades. 


Zolotow. 
Lothrop, 


One Step, Two, by Charlotte 
Illustrated by Roger Duvoisin. 
Lee and Shepard, 1955. $2.00. 
One spring morning a little girl and 

her mother leave their house and go down 

the steps one at a time. They take a walk 
during which the child sees many wonder- 

ful and interesting things. She sees a 

yellow flower, a little grey cat, a bluebird 

in the sky, a milkman’s horse, and a 

hurdy-gurdy man with a furry little mon- 

key perched on his hand. 

After many steps, they are safe at home 
again where mother snuggles a very 
tired little girl in her arms. 

The large, colored pictures are simple 
and poster-like. The text is simple. This 
is an excellent and satisfying story for 
telling to the very young. 


* * * * 


There is a small collection of children’s 
books in our library which is heavily used 
by teachers, All of these titles, which I 
will mention, are so obviously useful at 
so many levels that I asked our super- 
vising teacher, Miss Beatrice Ostern, who 
is responsible for the reading program, 
just what qualities made these books so 
popular and in what ways they were used 
in the classrooms. Some of her comments 
are incorporated into the reviews of the 
following books. 


Upside Down Book, by Inez Hogan. Dutton, 
1955. $2.50. 
This book has been printed in two ways 
on two different colors of paper. The sec- 
tion for boys is printed on blue; the sec- 


tion for girls on pink paper and is printed 
upside down so that the book must be 
turned upside down before the pink sec- 
tion can be read. 

The little boy hangs upside down from 
a tree, his teddy bear falls upside down, 
and the little girl and her doll swing so 
high they are almost upside down. The 
stories are all delightful and highly imagi- 
native, in fact the language itself is highly 
imaginative. 

Concepts other than the one of “upside 
down” are also referred to. For example, 
when the little girl and her doll get on 
a teeter-totter, the verse below the picture 
goes this way: 

“Then we seesaw. Up you go! 
When Susie’s high then I am low. 
Susie’s nearly always high 
Because she’s not as big as 1— 
Is she?” 


The Size of It, A First Book About Sizes, 
by Ethel S. Berkley. Scott, 1955. $1.00. 


Ups and Downs, A First Book About Space, 
by Ethel S. Berkley. Scott, 1951. $1.00. 
These two books about size and space 

are more like textbooks and are not as 
highly imaginative as Upside Down. The 
language and the sketches which illustrate 
the concepts are prosaic, but the books 
deal with abstractions which are so hard 
to get across that they are very valuable 
in a school for the deaf. 

Abstractions such as “little,” “big,” 
“long,” “tall,” “narrow,” “short,” “high,” 
“low,” “top,” “bottom,” “under” and 
“over” are demonstrated concretely and 
are shown in relationship to one another. 

* * * * * 

Our supervising teacher also feels that 
these books will be suggestive to the class- 
room teacher of many other things to do 
when teaching. 


It This You? by Ruth Krauss, Scott, 1955. 
$1.50. 


The good humor of this book is only 
one of the things which recommends it. 
The concepts put across are hard but the 
vocabulary is amazingly simple and the 
pictures tell the story. . 

The first question sets the pace: “Is 
this your family?” shows a family of snow- 
men, a royal family, and a gingerbread 
man and wife, “Is tis where you live?” 
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shows a telephone booth, a dog house, 
a toadstool. “Is this how you go places?” 
shows a child on a broom, a child in a 
mailbox and a child walking on his hands. 

All of these books are so popular with 
both teachers and children that we are 
going to have to order more copies to 
keep up with the demand. Although they 
were designed for leisure reading and fun, 
they are of the type that can play a double 
role and be very useful in teaching situa- 
tions. 


THE TEACHING 
OF SPEECH 


BY G. SIBLEY HAYCOCK 


The most important and comprehen- 
sive work available on the teaching 
of speech to the deaf. 


Any teacher of the deaf attempting 

to teach speech without the help of 

this book is ignoring her most useful 
tool. 


$4.50 plus 12¢ for mailing 


THE VOLTA BUREAU 
1537 — 35th St., N. W. 
Washington 7, D. C. 


CAMP 
LAUGHTON 


GRAHAMSVILLE, N.Y. 


Serving deaf and 
Hard of Hearing 
Children 4-14 


e Complete Camping Program 

e Private lake and swimming pool 
e Qualified staff—small groups 

e Daily speech language and auditory 
training 

Exceptional evening activities 


For further information write: 


CAMP LAUGHTON 
2264 Creston Avenue 
New York 53, N.Y. 


Phone Fordham 7-9418 


HEARING AID CONSULTATION 
AURAL REHABILITATION 


VERITE V. EVERSDEN 
1918 SPRUCE STREET 
PHILADELPHIA 3, PENNA. 


Consultation By Appointment Phone: Kingsley 5-0499 


LIPREADING SCHOOL OF CHICAGO 
GERTRUDE TORREY 
Room 1026, 220 South State Street 
Phone, Harrison 7-1114 CHICAGO 4, ILL. 


LANGUAGE STORIES and 


DRILLS 
BOOKS I, II, III, and IV 
b 


y 

Gertrude W. Croker, Mabel K. Jones and 

M. Evelyn Pratt 

Illustrated by Tony Sarg 
Price per ccpy $2.00 
Teachers’ Manuals I, II, III, and IV. 

Price per copy 85c _—_— Postage not included. 

Send orders to 


CROKER, JONES & PRATT 
13 Myrtle Street, Brattleboro, Vermont 


Closed Doors 


BY MARGARET PRESCOTT MONTAGUE 


An ideal book to help give parents, friends 
and relatives an understanding of the deaf or 
blind child’s thoughts and feelings. 


$1.00 
(plus 12¢ for mailing) 


THE VOLTA BUREAU 
1537 35TH STREET, N.W. 
WASHINGTON 7, D.C. 
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MY FAVORITE THREE BEARS 


By Mildred Howden 
Illustrated by Virginia Cleveland 


For auditory training, lipreading and 
speech practice. 


} 
} | Provides a founda- 


tion of word mean- 

| @ Every thought is il- 


| ing by use of both 
lustrated in 64 
| 


sight and sound. 
| pages of pictures. 
| Suggested games 
land activities 
There was BabyBear. | cluded. 


RECORD $3.00, plus 200 for mailing 
BOOK $4.00, plus 15¢ for mailing 
FLASH PACK _............$4.50, plus 40¢ for mailing 


PACKAGE OF ALL THREE $10.00 
plus 75¢ for mailing 


THE VOLTA BUREAU 
1537 35th Street, N.W. 
Washington 7, D.C. 


CROTCHED MOUNTAIN SCHOOL 


FOR THE DEAF 
Greenfield, New Hampshire 


e The first school for the deaf in New 
Hampshire, opened September, 1955. 
Beautiful rural setting on the moun- 
tainside, overlooking valley and 
mountains. Spacious play area, lawn, 
fields, nearby lake and beach. 

Oral methods used exclusively. 
Highly trained teachers for the deaf. 
Excellent group hearing equipment. 
Individual hearing aids used by all 
children. 

Latest testing equipment. 
Television wired for amplified sound. 
Parent counselling and educational 
program. 

Pre-school, first and second grade en- 
roliment. Total educational plan to 
include twelve-year program. 


SUMMER CAMP PROGRAM 
FOR ORAL STUDENTS 


For further information, write: 


Director 
Crotched Mountain School 
for the Deaf 


Greenfield, New Hampshire 


Indiana Publie School Classes 

Beginning in the fall, classes for hear- 
ing impaired children will be held in pub- 
lic schools in five locations in Indiana— 
Evansville, Muncie, South Bend, Fort 
Wayne and Gary. The classes were des- 
ignated by the State Hearing Commission, 
as authorized under a bill recently passed 
by the Indiana legislature. 

In addition, after a new aural unit has 
been constructed, the Indiana State School 
for the Deaf will provide day classes for 
children in the Saihaciagblis area. 


Scottie Phone-Aid 


A portable telephone amplifier, known 
as the Scottie Phone-Aid, makes it pos- 
sible for the hard of hearing to use any 
telephone simply by clipping the instru- 
ment to the telephone receiver, This can 
be done in a matter of seconds and in- 
creases acoustic output by approximately 
49 db. Good results were obtained with 
a trial instrument at the Volta Bureau. 


.The Phone-Aid is powered by two small 


batteries and three transistors. Batteries 
last approximately 100 hours and are 
easily changed. Of compact design and 
made of durable shock-resistant plastic, 
the Phone-Aid weighs about three ounces 
and sells for $49.50. Additional informa- 
tion about this instrument may be ob- 
tained from the Remler Company, 2101 
Bryant St., San Francisco 10, Calif. 


Gifts to the Volta Bureau 


A visit to Washington this spring by 
students and teachers of the senior class 
of the Horace Mann School for the Deaf, 
Roxbury, Mass., included a stop at the 
Volta Bureau. During their visit, the 
students presented a contribution to help 
with the Bureau’s services to the deaf. 

Students in the group were: Joan Marie 
Murphy, Elizabeth Marie D’Entremont, 
Nancy Eleanore Hamel, Ruth M. Himml 
and Carol Nordstrom. Miss Eileen Con- 
nolly and Miss Ann M. Mulholland, 
teachers at the Horace Mann School, 
accompanied the class to Washington. 

Other contributions recently presented 
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to the Volta Bureau, and not previously 
recorded, include those of: Curtis G. 
Benjamin, Mr. & Mrs. K. H. Bolie, Electra 
Webb Bostwick, P.O. Coffin, Mr. & Mrs. 
Edward Feder, Mrs. Harper Folckemer, 
Mrs. Lawrence H. Goto, Emelie O. Kalal, 
Maplewood, (Mo.) American Legion Aux- 
iliary, Mrs. H. E. Merwin, Maurice V. 
Moriarty, Mary Pauline Ralli, Emily B. 
Shultz, Ruth H. Smead and John J. Stock- 
berger, Jr., All of these contributions are 
gratefully acknowledged. 


Clarke School Film Wins Prize 


Susan’s Wonderful Adventure, a film 
showing the education of a deaf child 
from nursery through graduation at the 
Clarke School for the Deaf, has placed 
first as the best educational-informational 
film of 1955 at the Film Festival held 
in Columbus, Ohio. It has also been selected 
for showing at the International Film 
Festival at Cannes, France this summer 
as one of the five best films produced at 
a university in 1955. 


Microfilm Edition of Volta Review 
Volume 57 of the Volta Review (1955) 


is now available on microfilm and may 
be obtained for $1.60 from University 
Microfilms, 313 N. First St., Ann Arbor, 
Michigan. A catalog of all periodicals 
available in microfilm editions will be 
furnished upon request. 


Speech and Hearing 
Services in Montana 


The Speech and Hearing Division of 
the Montana Society for Crippled Children 
lists the following services for the hard 
of hearing: 

Two full-time clinics for the physically 
handicapped are located in Billings and 
Great Falls. The clinic in Billings, which 
is sponsored by the State Board of Health 
as well as the Montana Society for Crip- 
pled Children, has two speech and hearing 
therapists. Three therapists working from 
centers at Havre, Butte and Billings offer 
a mobile program which covers 17 towns 
in the state. 

In Bozeman and Great Falls, the clinics 
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This is a special telephone for those with 
impaired hearing....It has a built-in ampli- 
fier, controlled by the little button you 
see here. You can adjust the volume 
so that the telephone voices 


can be easily heard. 


If you believe this special 

telephone might help 

you, call or visit the 
nearest business office 
of your Bell telephone 
company. They will be 
glad to assist you. 


MUELLER-WALLE METHOD 
OF LIPREADING 
FOR THE HARD OF HEARING 


MARTHA E. BRUHN 


Contains 24 lessons for adults, with instruc- 
tions to teachers. Useful for work with classes 
or individual, and for home study. 


$3.00 
(plus 12c for mailing) 


THE VOLTA BUREAU 
1537 35th St., N.W. Washington 7, D.C. 


The WARNER FILMS 


for teaching 


SPEECH, SPEECHREADING 
& LANGUAGE 


Free Information 
331 WEST MICHELTORENA 
SANTA BARBARA, CALIF. 
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CENTRAL INSTITUTE 


FOR THE DEAF 


Founded by 
Dr. Max A. Goldstein 


ORAL SCHOOL for deaf children 
—Day and Residential—Preschool 
to High School— 


SPEECH CORRECTION — Classes 
for Children with Aphasia and 
other defects of speech 


Modern dormitories and equipment 


INSTRUCTION and CLINICS for 
hearing assessment, deafness pre- 
vention, auditory training, lipread- 
ing, speech defects, including apha- 
sia, cleft palate, laryngectomy, 
stuttering, articulatory defects, 
voice disorders—children and adults 


TEACHERS COLLEGE—affiliated 
with Washington University—leads 
to B.S. and M.A. degrees and Ph.D. 
research degree—outstanding op- 
portunities for practice. 


MODERN LABORATORIES FOR RESEARCH 
IN SPEECH AND HEARING 


S. Richard Silverman, Ph.D., 
Director 


Helen S. Lane, Ph.D., 
Principal 


For further information address the Principal 


818 S. KINGSHIGHWAY 
ST. LOUIS 10, MISSOURI 


have adult lipreading groups. In Boze- 
man, nine adults meet twice a month, 
with one class conducted by the therapist 
in the area while the other meeting is a 
practice session. In Great Falls, 15 adults 
meet every week. This program is super- 
vised by the therapist in the area and 
conducted by a person who has had lip- 
reading training. 

Charles R. Schiefer, director of the 
Speech and Hearing Division of the Mon- 
tana Society for Crippled Children, says 
the goal is to develop adult programs in 
every city which has clinics. 


The Volta Review is not published 
during July and August 


Symposium at California School 

A one-day symposium on the’ identifi- 
cation and needs of “The Child with an 
A-typical Hearing Problem” and “The 
Mentally Defective Deaf Child,” will be 
on Thursday, June 28, at the California 
School for the Deaf, Berkeley. The pro- 
gram is co-sponsored by the California 
School and the Sonoma State Hospital. 
The morning session will concern itself 
with the mentally deficient deaf child, and 
the afternoon program will be devoted to 
the child with a psychogenic hearing dis- 
order, 

Those wishing to attend the symposium 
should write or call Dr. Elwood A. Steven- 
son or Dr. Steven B. Getz, California 
School for the Deaf, 2601 Warring St., 
Berkeley 5 (Telephone: Thornwall 
5-4629) . 

Tutoring Services in Salt Lake City 

Tutoring services for hearing impaired 
children, living in or near Salt Lake City, 
Utah, are now provided by the Hearing 
and Speech Foundation, 465 E. South 
Temple, Salt Lake City. Organized in 
October 1955, the foundation is a non- 
profit corporation supported by voluntary 
contributions and fees for instruction. In 
April 1956 it was reported that 18 stu- 
dents, ranging in age from two to ten, 
were receiving from one and one-half to 
three hours of instruction weekly in lip- 
reading, speech and auditory training, in 
addition to academic instruction in the 
public schools. Instruction at the Hearing 
and Speech Foundation is given by a 
trained teacher of the deaf. 
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Lutheran Institute for the Deaf 


Founded 1873 


A PROTESTANT ORAL HOME-SCHOOL FOR DEAF AND HARD OF HEARING 
CHILDREN FROM THE AGE OF THREE—NURSERY THROUGH EIGHTH GRADE. 


ALL BUILDINGS NEW, MODERN, AND FIREPROOF, HAVING BEAUTIFUL HOME- 
LIKE APPOINTMENTS —LOCATED ON A TWENTY ACRE CAMPUS WITH 
AMPLE PLAYGROUND FACILITIES. 


SMALL CLASSES — QUALIFIED TEACHERS — MODERN METHODS, CLASS- 
ROOMS AND EQUIPMENT. 

FOR LESS FATIGUE AND BETTER SOUND PATTERNS, NATURAL VOICE 

QUALITY AND SIGHT-PRESERVATION, ALL CLASSROOMS ARE ACOUSTICALLY 


TREATED, PERFECTLY LIGHTED, AND EQUIPPED WITH BEST QUALITY 
GROUP HEARING AIDS. 


HORSEBACK-RIDING, SWIMMING, TOBOGGANING, COMPETITIVE SPORTS 
WITH HEARING GROUPS, SCOUTING AND OTHER RECREATIONAL FEATURES. 


PUPILS ENROLLED FROM ALL PARTS OF THE U. S. AND CANADA. — NOT 
RESTRICTED TO LUTHERANS. 


INTERESTED PARENTS SHOULD WRITE THE DIRECTOR. 
J. A. Klein, Director 6861 Nevada Ave. Detroit 34, Mich. 
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ADVERTISING DIRECTORIES 


HEARING SOCIETIES 


Baltimore 1 (Maryland) 
322 N. Charles Street 
Boston 15 (Massachusetts) 
283 Commonwealth Avenue 
Chicago 2 (Illinois) 
30 W. Washington St. 
Cleveland 6 (Ohio) 
11,206 Euclid Avenue 


Columbus 15 (Ohio) 
209 S. High St., Fifth Floor 


Dayton 3 (Ohio) 
1400 East Third St. 


Denver 5 (Colorado) 
1556 Emerson Street 


Detroit 1 
Room 250, 4464 Cass 
Hartford 3 (Connecticut) 
Room 200, 252 Asylum Street 
Indianapolis 4 (Indiana) 
615 N. Alabama St., Room 128 
Jersey City 2 (New Jersey) 
194 Sip Avenue 
Kansas City 2 (Missouri) 
No. 1 West Linwood Blvd. 
Lynn (Massachusetts) 
59 Baltimore Street 
Milwaukee 3 (Wisconsin) 
322 W. Wisconsin Ave., Suite 
601 
Minneapolis 3 (Minnesota) 
1722 Hennepin Ave. 
Nashville 4 (Tennessee) 
120 Twenty-first Ave., South 
Paterson 1 (New Jersey) 
7 Church St. 
Philadelphia 3 (Pa.) 
2019 Spruce Street 
Pittsburgh 22 (Pa.) 
Granite Bldg., 6th Ave. & 
Wood St. 
Portland 5 (Oregon) 
402 Education Center Building 
Saint Louis 8 (Missouri) 
4527 Westminster Place 
Saint Paul 1 (Minnesota) 
496 Endicott-on-Robert Bldg. 
San Francisco 15 (Calif.) 
Suite 38, 2015 Steiner St. 
Springfield 3 (Massachusetts) 
1694 Main Street 
Toledo 10 (Ohio) 
2313 Ashland Avenue 
Washington 9 (D. C.) 
1934 Calvert St., N. W. 
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TEACHERS OF LIPREADING 


‘District of Columbia New York 


Mrs. PHorse R. Murra 
Washington 342 Madison Avenue, Zone, 17 
Miss Frances H, Downzs Phone: Murray Hill 2-642 

2311 Conn. Ave., N. W., Zone 8 
Phone: North 7-1874 


Mrs, Epna K. MONSEES Miss Mary Woop WHITrHURSt 
1911 R St., N. W., Zone 9 330 East 63rd hon Zone 21 
Phone: Du, 7-1700 Phone: Bu. 8-475 


Port Washington, Long Island 


Goong Miss Marcarpr DuNN 
Rome Falaise Estate 
Miss ELizaseTH KNOWLES Phone: POrt Washington 7-5364 
305 East 4th Ave., Box 333 
Phone: 3857 
cuse 
ngton ve., 
Chicago Phone: 76-7265 
Miss GERTRUDE TORREY 
Rm. 1026-220 So. State 8t., Zone 4 Mrs. AMELIA PERLMUTTER Gory 
Phone: Harrison 7-1114 521 ‘Catherine St., Zone 3 
Phone: 72-1174 


Kansas 
Wichita 16 North Carolina 


Miss LEnNA BRYANT Greensboro 


3017 East Gilbert 
Miss G. WHEELEK 
ro 201 S. Mendenhall Street 


Winston-Salem 7 


Massachusetts Mrs. W. A. BUDLONG 
2046 Queen Street 
Boston 


Miss HENRIETTA GORDON 
1284 Beacon St., Brookline, Mass Pennsylvania 


Phone: Beacon 2-2430 
419 Boylston St., Zone 1 16, Rm. 702 
Phone: Ke, 6-3406 Tutor of children and adults 
Certified teacher of the deaf 


Miss ANNA L. STAPLE: 
175 Dartmouth Street, Zone 16 


CANADA 


New York Quebec 


Brocklyn (1) Montreal 


Mrs. KATHRYN ALLING ORDMAN Miss MARGARET J. WORCESTER 
24 Monroe Place 51 Sherbrooke St., West 
Phone: UL 2-0416 Phone: FI 2851 


WHAT PEOPLE SAY 
The Nitchie School Basic Course in 
Lipreading 
By Kathryn Alling Ordman & Mary Pauline Ralli 


An introduction to lipreading for teenagers and adults. A first 
course of 30 lessons supplemented by stories, colloquial sentences and 
drills. Instructions included for home study. 


$3.75 
(Plus for mailing) 


THE VOLTA BUREAU 
1537 35th Street, N.W. Washington 7, D.C. 
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v.i.p.s at Audivox. ... 


are the real v. i. ps at Audivox — our customers. As pioneering 
leaders in the field of hearing science, we have dedicated all our 
efforts to their service. Today, our products embrace the entire field of 
hearing loss, its diagnosis and correction. 


Johnny T., 6, is a Chicago first- 
grader. When he entered school 
last fall, he received a routine hear- 
ing examination with his school’s 
Audivox Audiometer. Johnny is just 
one of the thousands of children 
whose happiness and welfare are 
protected by Audivox hearing 
checks. In industry, too, Audivox’ 5 
types of Audiometers find many 
applications. 


Model 7BD 
Audiometer 


Charlotte R., 27, is an attractive 
Spokane receptionist with a partial 
hearing loss. Her job demands 
good hearing and smart appear- 
ance — and she gets both with 
Audivox’ ‘Petite’, the tiny hearing 
aid she wears invisibly behind 
her ear! 


Luther J. is a 50-year-old New 

York executive whose hearing was 

impaired in childhood. Outmoded 

hearing aids were a problem for 

this busy man — until he dis- 
covered ‘‘SPEC-tacular!” by Audi- Audivox’ 
vox. Now he wears a modern SPEC-tacular! 
hearing aid, contained completely 

in his eyeglasses! 


Regina V., at 63, is a happy 
Kansas City housewife. She con- 
quered hearing problems with a 
“‘Micronette” all-transistor aid by 
Audivox. She’s one of the thou- ' 
sands who have found hearing \ anew 
happiness with the tiny, light at 
‘‘Micronette”’ or the famous low- 

cost “All-American’’ by Audivox. 


ae Audivox’ ‘‘Micronette”’ 
“Hearing is Our Business” ivo xX 


successor 10 Western WEARING AID DIVISION 
123 Worcester St., Boston 18, Mass. 


Audivox’ 
“All-American” 


*very important persons 
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WRIGHT ORAL 


ESTABLISHED IN NEW YORK CITY, 1894 
Founder, JOHN DUTTON WRIGHT Head of School, MATIE E,. WINSTON 
Provides for the Deaf and the Hard of Hearing a Complete Education, by 
the Speech Method Only, from Pre-school Y ears to College Entrance 


One of the Girls of Wright Oral 


ONE-TWENTY-FOUR EAST END AVENUE, 28 


NEW YORK CITY 
Facing Carl Schurz Park and the East River 


: 


